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MORAL DISARMAMENT AND CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Since the beginning of recorded history, men have discussed 
the possibilities and the thorny problems of the ideal state and 
world peace. From Plato to Huxley and Stowe, this idealism 
has visioned a world situation in which international relations 
would ultimately exclude the use of conflict as a means of 
settling disputes. 

The Gospel of Jesus proposes the Kingdom of God in Heaven 
and the Kingdom of God on Earth. The message to the world, 
which heralded the Infant Savior’s coming, was the hymn of 
Peace: “Peace on earth to Men of good will.” In the after years, 
the great Teacher of men exhorted His followers frequently on 
the theme: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven and all things 
else will be added unto you.” 

The modern devices for diminishing the demands for war from 
the International Tribunal of the Hague to the League of Na- 
tions’ covenant and the League of Nations’ Court have all failed. 
The most recent attempts to remove the warlike impulses from 
rushing nations into war were the Armament Parley Conference 
of London, the Briand-Kellogg Pact, and the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference, and are thus far all futile in the main and 
immediate objectives; they still leave the nations controlled by 
the old maxim: “Si vis pacem, para bellum” (“If you wish peace, 
prepare for war’). 

The Briand-Kellogg or Pact of Paris, which “outlaws war as 
an instrument of national policy,” proved ineffective in the latest 
relationship between Japan and China as regards Manchuria. 
Japan’s treatment of China and the right of other nations was 
also regarded as in violation of the Nine Power Treaty of 1921- 
1922. When the controversy was at its height, there was a tend- 
ency to enforce the Pact of Paris, of which Japan was a signa- 
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tory, by an economic boycott, which Senator Borah, Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, pronounced as 
equivalent to a declaration of war. 

At the time Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State, in a 
published letter to Senator Borah, who was evidently appre- 
hensive of the previous statements of the Secretary, outlined the 
binding force of the Nine Power Treaty and the Pact of Paris 
in the Sino-Japanese situation, and enunciated a new Principle 
of International Law, to be regarded as law at least by the State 
Department. This principle regards as “illegal any title or right 
sought to be obtained by pressure or treaty violation.” This 
principle proved retaliatory rather than preventive as far as 
Japanese aggression was concerned. Consequently, other meas- 
ures have been proposed to make the Pact of Paris effective as 
preventative of armed conflict. 

The two major political parties in their platforms introduced 
planks which call for the consultation of the signatories of the 
Kellogg Pact in the event of any threat to the world’s peace aris- 
ing from the violation of the Pact. Previous to the enunciation 
of this political policy was the report by the Committee on 
Economic Sanctions (Boycotts and Peace, New York, 1932; 
Harper and Brothers). The aim of this committee is to im- 
plement the Kellogg Pact by setting up machinery, which would 
insure its effective operation in the event of crisis and make it 
possible for the signatories of the Pact to apply workable eco- 
nomic sanctions against a violator. The report states that even 
before a threatening international crisis the United States should 
call a conference of the signatories of that Pact, with a view to 
their adherence to a supplementary protocol or treaty, which 
would provide for consultation and joint action in the event of 
trouble. The consultation would have for its object the deter- 
mination of measures of non-intercourse or economic sanctions 
appropriate to compel a violator or bring hostilities to an end, 
with a view to restoration of the status quo existing before the 
breach. This measure might be classified as “a selective program 
of economic pressure.” The more radical favor draconic meas- 
ures to insure peace through the Pact. 

All these movements, however, are conducive to making the 
nations and peoples of the world contemplative of the horrors 
of war, and the need of peaceful methods for the settlement 
of international controversies. 
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The current problem of reduction of armaments, which was 
proposed by Pius XI in his Apostolic Letter, Nova Impendet, of 
October 2, 1931, and which foreshadowed the recent Geneva 
Conference, has raised the main issues involved, not only in re- 
gard to war, but also in the matter of reduction of armaments. 
The solution is met by opposite views, which are projected by 
the English and the French, and which may be regarded as 
categorizing the two main tendencies of thought. 

Both the English and French thought to raise the issue of na- 
tional security. Both set up the purpose of armies and arma- 
ments as that of national defense rather than of a foreign of- 
fense. A policy of aggression is not overtly proposed by the 
national military policy of either. The English thought em- 
phasizes the attainment of this national security through dis- 
armament, and evidently follows the assumption that armaments 
and aggression grow out of kindred forces. The French thought 
aims to attain security first through means of international 
understanding, and, when security is assured, disarmament will 
necessarily follow. This conviction is placarded in France in 
the following language: “La France qui a connu 4 fois |’invasion 
en 100 ans, ne doit pas désarmer sans étre assurée de la sécurité” 
(“France, which has known 4 invasions in 100 years, should not 
disarm without being first assured of her security”’). 

Benito Mussolini states that war is inevitable. He appears to 
accept, as a national phenomenon, what is true only of the in- 
dividual. With some sociologists, he holds that man rises from 
level to level of excellence through conflict, and that peace and 
ease disintegrate the human spirit. In the Encyclopedia Italiana, 
Mussolini says the following: “Fascism as it generally regards the 
future and the development of mankind . . . does not believe in 
the possibility of perpetual peace. It therefore rejects pacificism 
which implies renunciation of struggle and cravenness in the fear 
of sacrifice. Only war carries all human energies to the height 
of tension and gives the seal of nobility to peoples that have 
the courage to confront it.” 

These views may be put into an antithesis: Do nations go 
to war because they have armaments, or do they develop arma- 
ments to go to war? Does the individual man develop the bel- 
licose appetite because he has strength of instruments for fight, 
or has he a war-instinct which he seeks to satisfy through the 
instruments of battle? 
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The problem may also be put into another phase: Is indi- 
vidual or national security rooted in a sense of strength, or in 
the removal of fears? In this concept the two views must neces- 
sarily converge, and ultimately become one and the same prob- 
lem. It is the ever-recurrent discussion of psychology: Does 
security come from love, or the absence of fear? Does love 
drive out fear or does fear drive out love? 

The problem may also be put into the form of the subjective 
and objective: the objective puts security in the strength of arma- 
ments; the subjective regards security a subjective concept or 
state, which is only conditioned by objective elements. In this 
aspect it is based on confidence and trust that another will be 
loyal to his promises. In this phase there is still the problem of 
some one forcing, at least morally, loyalty to promises, granting 
that all the nations would concur in such promises, and with the 
same ethical content assured by the promises. This calls for the 
universality of some one philosophy and a religion of which it 
is the handmaid. The confidence amongst peoples that would 
spontaneously assure security would ultimately have to be based 
on good faith (which is true faith), good will (which is right will 
from true faith). 

Current with the determination of these national attitudes 
there have come the Papal pronouncements on reduction of 
armaments, peace, and the economic and financial situations; 
and the call from world and educational leaders for moral dis- 
armament. These two remedial measures also aim to reach the 
cause of international enmity and consequent wars. The reduc- 
tion of armaments plea is aimed at the reduction of international 
fears, and the moral disarmament aims at the development in the 
minds and hearts of the coming generation of international good 
will, as against the begetting of a new crop of antagonisms and 
animosities. 

Both of these redirections are convergent also if one analyzes 
them to the irreducible minimum. These and kindred factors 
and forces raise the issue of the source of national and individual 
security. The volumes of thought and the avalanche of resolu- 
tions are aimed at the basic need, whether for individuals or for 
nations—security. The era of aggressive warfare has gone by, 
as far as an openly advanced policy of civilized nations. 

The best intelligent sentiment in this country holds that war 
is not fought especially to protect federal interest, but to pre- 
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serve the nation, to hold the home inviolate, and to protect our 
people in their property and other rights. 

The causes of war and the sources of peace are convergent, 
just as the inherited forces in individuals and forces in the en- 
vironment are now regarded as convergent. It is impossible in 
specific cases to attribute a specific effect to inherited forces, 
exclusive of the environment, and vice versa. A peaceful gen- 
eration of humans could become warlike under a bellicose en- 
vironment, and a bellicose generation of mortals could be made 
peaceful if the environment were entirely conducive to it. 

Moral disarmament through education in particular sectors 
also raises the issue between pacifism and pacificism—the un- 
righteousness of all warfare, even of defense, and the spirit of 
peacemaking. The schools can easily become the object of the 
most scathing criticism and even condemnation, if they adopt a 
program of moral disarmament, without a clear-cut view as 
to how to proceed in detail with such a program. 

Even in the professional circles, national political leaders look 
askance, and with sane aspects of pitying humans, at the pro- 
posals of women’s organizations, national and international, for 
moral disarmament, and the movement to insure peace. Whilst 
they encourage this group in general, at least by tolerant expres- 
sions of deference, they approach the theory and the practice 
with an air of dubiousness. They are concerned about the 
political and economic aspects of their respective nations in the 
large. The good of all through the good of the nation is their 
approach, while the others seek the good of nations through the 
good even of individual citizens, and especially the home. 

The protagonists of moral disarmament propose to fight arma- 
ments, where they take origin, in the hearts and minds of men 
and women. They aim to provide against the possibility of 
lashing the human passions into frenzied hate through war and 
patriotism propaganda. These are unanimous in their quest 
for real results by training the young idea when it can be 
trained right. They specialize in detail in such matters as 
eliminating soldiers and wooden guns from the nursery, modify- 
ing inflammatory ultra-nationalist school books, holding back 
military training, until lads reach an age when ideas inculcated 
earlier can temper the bellicose mental tendencies supposedly 
engendered by such training; exchanging teachers between dif- 
ferent races, organizing international student camps and other- 
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wise encouraging in the new heaven and the new earth that are 
to come, that spirit of good will that will keep men at peace; 
their feelings are activated by the conviction that the peoples 
of the world have more in common than apart. They regard 
the whole matter as “the race between civilization and catas- 
trophe,” as Mr. Wells states it, on account of the horrifying and 
the devastating forces now at the command of war makers. 

The women of England, through Mrs. Corbett Ashby, propose 
additional measures, which comprise abolishing any training of 
a military character for the very young, organizing pacific propa- 
ganda through movies under the auspices of governments and 
educational institutions, combining elementary political economy 
with the teaching of history and geography, so that children may 
realize the contribution each country makes to civilization’s in- 
tellectual patrimony, supervising primary schools’ school books, 
and many other minor suggestions. 

Dr. Mary Woolley, an official American representative at the 
Conference of London, raised the issue of the connection be- 
tween moral and material disarmament, with a reference to 
the current tendency in the economic crisis to reduce educational 
budgets. In this relationship, M. Lunatcharski of Soviet Russia 
expressed the Soviet view that moral disarmament must follow 
material disarmament. In agreement with Fascist Italy, he 
seemed to think that it was the wrong idea not to bring up chil- 
dren in the military method. Thus, in countries in which that 
view is a part of the political theory, schools would appear 
antagonistic to the political institutions of the nation if they 
proposed a certain type of moral disarmament. 

Catholic schools everywhere can do much in relieving the 
young of exaggerated nationalism in the situations in which it 
may occur. Under God there is a super-nationalism, which gives 
a due place and recognition to sane and just nationalism. This 
super-nationalism is based on the divine brotherhood of Christ 
as the first redeemed of the new brotherhood of men. All the 
earth’s rational creatures are God’s children, with a common 
origin and a common destiny. Every nation has its outstanding 
qualities and cultures contributing to the world’s betterment. 
These are to be allowed, encouraged, and respected as God’s 
grant of a variety of gifts, in nature and in His creatures. No 
one is better than the other before God, excepting in so far as 
he attains, through the gifts with which he is endowed, a higher 
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excellence in relation to those gifts and their use for God’s 
glory. 

Such moral disarmament does not interfere with the political 
and economic aspects which nations and groups accept with a 
sort of collective neurasthenia. It does not determine the na- 
tion’s policy at large as to whether it should have some arma- 
ments or not, whether it should have military training or not. 
It is a matter of moral, spiritual, and religious training and not 
a dedication to, or declaration of, political policy. No great 
nation now proposes its military policy on the basis of offense 
and aggression. The purpose of armaments is to repel the unjust 
aggressor, which is a defensive policy. 

In the best thinking these defensive policies will prevail, even 
in a military as against a police defensive, until moral disarma- 
ment shall have become more universal, and also until it shall 
base itself on the sane philosophy of a super-nationalism, in 
which the God of the Christians is truly recognized as the com- 
mon Father of all. When and until a common attitude toward 
the principles of peace becomes world wide can total disarma- 
ment become the political policy of all nations. This attitude 
will base itself on a common philosophy, which will recognize 
God and His revelations, and the theory of justice, which they 
alone can effectively propose to the erring reason and vacillating 
emotions of creatures. These attitudes will call for a common 
tribunal to which all nations must go for the scrutiny of the 
merits of their cases, and for a decision in matters of dispute 
that will be final, and with a power to make the decision re- 
spected. 

These attitudes must come from a culture which will develop 
them in individuals and, consequently, in nations. This culture 
will necessarily involve the educative forces of which the home, 
the school, and the Church are the most essential and, at the 
same time, the mainstays of universal peace. The schools have 
many branches and disciplines in their curricula which may be 
directly correlated to the cultivation of correct national attitudes. 
Of course, the core of the Catholic school’s curriculum and the 
heart of a real peace movement is religion. The proper teaching 
of religion and the effective culture in human lives of the atti- 
tudes of the Divine Savior can alone bring human lives into 
lasting peaceful relationships. 

The proper teaching must check itself on its effect upon living 
and the essential attitudes. It must fructify in conduct. The 
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excellent Study of National Attitudes made by Dr. Maurice 
Sheehy (published as a bulletin by The Catholic Association for 
International Peace; 1932, Washington, D. C.) will reveal to 
teachers that there is much to be done. The world is now in 
many dilemmas, which are discouragingly challenging the best 
thought. Schools of scientific thought in the past through their 
methods have translated their finding into technique, and this 
in turn was turned into the marvelous production of machinery, 
which has so made the industrial and pleasure proposing orders 
run far ahead of man’s social, spiritual, and religious abilities to 
use them for the common good. One should at least propose 
to think about the causes. Educators and others might examine 
their processes and their consciences and find, perhaps, that 
morals, social and spiritual values, and religious conduct were 
not inculcated in the laboratory of righteous living. Too much 
was taught about them, but too little activity and living were 
activated by them. Machinery may yet teach us great lessons 
if we are willing to learn before it ruins us. The machinery 
works, but the human workers who operated the machinery are 
idle, precisely because other educative processes were too little 
related to their effective working in the humdrum of life. Knowl- 
edge about righteousness never saved anyone, and now its col- 
lective results seem appalling. 

History and civics also are avenues through which the school 
can inculcate attitudes of peace. The memory of facts about 
persons, dates, and wars, and the cataloguing of political offices 
and salaries will not beget that culture of the spiritual, moral, 
and emotional powers for great peace movements. Even other 
intellectual acquisitions are likely to fall short in developing that 
largeness of mind and heart which will allow a place in the sun 
to all the peoples of the world. The culture of the judgment by 
which the movements of the present may be guided into a richer 
fructification for human welfare in the future, should be an es- 
sential culture coming from the study of history. It should not 
only lead to interest in historical movements but also to an ac- 
tive participation in them, under the influence of impelling con- 
victions for right and righteousness to all. The same applies to 
civics, the study of which should lead to participation in the 
civic aspects of life, first in the nearer environment, in regulat- 
ing life in the home, the school, and on the playground by civic- 
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religion virtue, and then to the outlying interests of city, county, 
state, nation, and the world. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” in a democracy, and 
the world is pretty much in the lap of democracy now. That 
means that everyone must accept civic responsibility, not only 
by a passive type of civic righteousness but also by an active 
participation in those activities by which special interests and 
the consequent evils may be expurgated from every form of civic 
deliberation. Government is not improved by passive resistance 
to temptation to violate its laws, but in active participation in 
the making of laws and in their enforcement. This is all com- 
prehended by moral disarmament through education. There are 
perhaps plenty of people who would passively resist war, but 
these are all too few, who would actively repel the spirit of 
bitterness and revenge. 

All this is very significant for Catholic schools in the United 
States. They are far more beset with the problems of racial and 
national groups than the common schools. Anyone who has 
faced the issues knows what evils have resulted from nationalism 
in this country, and regard for those only of one’s own national 
cultural background. They have had to recognize the work of 
religious culture under every color of skin and with backgrounds 
in every known tradition. In working for God and the salva- 
tion of souls, they have had to respect all of this individuation 
of life and the living forms. They also have had to realize the 
harm that comes from lack of appreciation of the spiritual 
elements in the phenomena. Every soul is to be saved for the 
“Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.” In the United 
States there is that wondrous opportunity to blend the good in 
all, if all can be made to realize the good in our American 
situation. America is the favored child of the centuries in that 
it can have the best of all the peoples of the world and their 
contributions to the advancement of the human race. The 
American child may not be dedicated to any one culture, because 
he should be the inheritor of all, not only in this but in every 
order. This is all too apparent in music and art. Through 
American children should come the greatest movement in history 
for peace, because out of the background of their American life, 
they should appreciate that the children of every race and clime 
are children of God and their brethren in Christ. 

Dubuque, Iowa. Joun M. WoLrFe. 








THE EDUCATION OF THE CARROLLS OF MARYLAND 


A consideration of the prominence of the Carrolls in Maryland 
and among the Fathers of the American Nation is too apt to 
emphasize their enormous wealth in lands, negroes, and business 
ventures as the chief, if not the sole, cause of their eminence. 
Truly, wealth gave them station, and, without a competence, few 
men gained position or leadership in the South, dominated as its 
tidewater region was by a ruling class of intermarried manorial 
lords. Again, wealth determined to a degree the relative branches 
of the Carrolls, giving to Carrollton, with close to a million dol- 
lars with the increased valuation in his later years, the titular 
headship of that patriarchal clan, so intertwined by cousin-mar- 
riages and by blood that genealogists have had no little difficulty 
in straightening out even the main branches. But there was 
more than wealth; the Carrolls were educated and traveled be- 
yond other members of the Maryland aristocracy and quite as 
well as any of the Revolutionary leaders. 

Charles Carroll I (1660-1720), of the ancient family of O’Car- 
rolls of Ely in Kings County, Ireland, was educated at the 
College of Douai—one of the British refugee schools on the 
continent where so many Catholic aristocrats from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland were trained in that era from the Protes- 
tant Revolt to the French Revolution. From Douai, he regis- 
tered at the Inner Temple, one of the Inns of Court at West- 
minster, and thereafter served as secretary to Lord Powis, a 
minister under James II. This patron won for him the favor 
of Baltimore, and he left for Maryland (1688) with the appoint- 
ment of Attorney General. Maryland fell on evil days after 
the Revolution of 1688 and after the Baltimore family con- 
formed with Anglicanism. While Carroll lost his public employ- 
ments, he won position in the colony through his holdings of sixty 
or seventy thousand acres of land and his marriage to an heiress 
of Colonel Henry Darnall, who was of the Calvert strain. 

The penal laws were enforced drastically in Maryland as far 
as disarming “Papists,” denying them the suffrage, making them 
ineligible for public office, and sentencing them to ignorance by 
forbidding Catholics to teach or tutor. The great planters could 
avoid the rigor of the laws by retaining secret tutors—sometimes 
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Irish indentured servants—or by sending their sons to secret 
Jesuit preparatory schools like those temporarily kept at Newton 
by the Jesuit Brothers, Ralph Crouch and Gregory Tuberville, 
or at Bohemia Manor. These schools were not officially known, 
and their existence, like priests on the Jesuit and manorial estates, 
was connived at by officials, provincial and local. Protestant 
planters could employ tutors or send their children to the 
wretched Anglican schools, of which there. were few, only one 
for each of the twelve counties after 1723. Maryland had little 
interest in education, and the poor of any creed were left to 
their own devices, with the result that the provincial population 
was in varying degrees of ignorance. “Damn their souls; let 
them raise tobacco”—expressed the attitude of the ruling class 
toward small farmers, artisans, laborers, and white indentured 
servants in Maryland quite as much as in Virginia. 

For higher education, a small number of Protestant planters’ 
sons were sent to the primitive Virginian College of William 
and Mary or to the English schools and to the Inns of Court, 
but the English universities were at their worst in the eighteenth 
century. Catholic planters in some instances sent their sons— 
and even an occasional daughter—to the schools of France and 
Belgium, which by common repute were better than those of 
England. Indeed, the penal laws drove “Papists” into superior 
schools. A Catholic historian speaks very strongly concerning 
the Maryland schools: 

“The appalling description of the immoral conditions of these schools, as 
painted by the historians of the Established Church of Maryland and 
Virginia, needs but to be read to understand the abhorrence in which such 


educational masters must have been held by Catholic Maryland Women.” 
(Peter Guilday: The Life and Times of John Carroll (1922), 15.) 


Be this as it may, the fact remains that such schools were 
closed to Catholics unless they were willing to conform. Fortu- 
nately, a lack of colonial interest in education prevented com- 
pulsory attendance in such schools which, through proselytizing, 
would have increased the general leakage from the Church in 
Maryland. At times, boys slipped out of Maryland for the 
continent under assumed names, but as the eighteenth century 
advanced their departure was accepted, though regarded with 
suspicion. Indeed, one can understand some of this official 
suspicion if one recalls that English Catholic subjects were study- 
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ing in France during periods when the French and English were 
at war. From the refugee English colleges, a few of the Mary- 
land youths proceeded to the Inns of Court to read law for per- 
sonal rather than professional purposes. As Catholics, they 
could not be called to the bar until the passage of the relief 
act of 1793. 

Charles Carroll I remained an Irish Catholic and at heart a 
Jacobite. His eldest son, Henry (1697-1719), was sent to the 
College of St. Omer, a Jesuit school in Flanders founded by 
Robert Parson, 8.J. (1592), which became the largest and the 
best known, in Maryland at least, of the two-score British col- 
leges and houses of study on the Continent. Today it is Stony- 
hurst in England, for with Catholic relief in England and French 
Revolutionary excesses on the Continent, the refugee colleges 
returned to their native lands. From this classical and philo- 
sophical school with its Spartan routine, the more severe because 
it turned out Jesuit novices and gentlemen’s sons. Henry Car- 
roll enrolled at Gray’s Inn to read law. While returning to 
Annapolis for a vacation, he died, and was buried at sea. In- 
forming his younger sons, Charles and Daniel, at St. Omer, the 
grief-stricken father wrote: 

“I hope you both know your duty upon so lamentable an occasion. 
The most that you and I or any other of his relations and friends can doe 
for him now is to pray for the repose of his soul, wherein I desire you will 
not be defficient, nor in minding the Sodality whereof he was a member, 


of what is usual to be done on such occasions.” (Kate Mason Rowland: 
The Life of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, I (1898), 10.) 


At the same time, he urged Charles to 


“vigorously prepare for the defence of your Universal Philosophy, if the 
Rector and your professor approve thereof, who shall be furnished with 
the necessary expense, but if they do not think you can go through it 
with applause, it is better lett alone, for a dunce in a pulpit makes but a 
very awkard appearance. ... I would have you stile yourself in your 
theses, Marylando-Hibernus. ... I have nothing more to say to you, save 
to recommend an exact discipline, both as to your external welfare, and 
virtuous demeanor in life.” 


Charles was advised to go to England with his mother, who was 
bringing his two sisters to a school in Dunkirk or Graveling. 

A year later Charles Carroll I died and Charles Carroll II 
(1702-1782), usually styled of Annapolis, gave up his legal 
studies and returned to Maryland. Some time later he went 
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abroad for his sisters, who had completed their education. Car- 
roll, disfranchised and debarred from the full rights of a subject, 
gave his attention to his estates and the Patapsco Iron Works, 
which prospered accordingly. By Elizabeth Brooke, of that 
general family of which Chief Justice Roger B. Taney was 
descended, he had as an heir, Charles Carroll III (1737-1832), 
who came to be known as Carroll of Carrollton. 

Though a delicate child, Charles Carroll III was sent to Bo- 
hemia Manor and then, along with his cousin (on the maternal 
side), Jackie Carroll, to the College of St. Omer (1754). On 
completion of the course in philosophy, he attended a college 
at Rheims, the College of Louis le Grande in Paris, and a school 
at Bourges where he mastered a four-year course in civil law. 
It was at Bourges that his father visited him in 1757, though 
he may also have seen him when he visited London in 1751. 
From Rheims, Charles Carroll III went to the Temple, where 
he read law for three or four years, attended parliamentary de- 
bates, dined with Edmund Burke, sat in at the Anchor and 
Crown Tavern, whose ruling spirits were Doctor Johnson and 
his Boswell, and enjoyed London life. At twenty-eight years of 
age, he was ready to return to Maryland—a complete gentleman 
who read the classics, was steeped in French and English litera- 
ture, knew history and the law, could survey and keep books, 
and was at ease in drawing rooms. 

A number of the letters from Charles Carroll II to his son con- 
tain excellent advice and suggest an interesting philosophy of 
education. (Rowland, op. cit., I, 20f.) In 1753, he wrote: 

“Since you have not a good dancing-master, you were in the right to dis- 
continue learning, but when you can meet with a good one you must 
resume it, for nothing contributes more to give a gentleman a graceful 
and easy carriage. ... Your opinion of Europe and the people there will 
be much altered when you return to your native country. Fops are the 
object of contempt and ridicule everywhere, but it is from the fine gentle- 
man you are to rake example. I long to see you, but I did not send you so 
far only to learn a little Greek and Latin. Where you are [St. Omer] 
you can only lay a foundation for other studies which may hereafter be 
profitable to yourself and useful to your friends. When you have gone 
through them the rest of your life will be a continued scene of ease and 
satisfaction, if you keep invariably in the paths of truth and of virtue. .. . 
When you have completed higher studies your toil will be over, and your 


harvest will daily and always come in. I am very glad to see you are so 
sensible of the advantages of a virtuous education, and that you are re- 
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solved to make the best use of it.... As your judgment unfolds itself and 
ripens, I expect to hear of your still rising; Aut Caesar aut Nullus. The 
ambition to excel in virtue and learning is laudable. ... Pray present my 
humble services to your Master, whose care of and kindness towards you 
deserve greater acknowledgments from me than I have in my power to 
repay. I am under the same obligations to Mr. Wappeler and Newton, 
which, pray let me know with my humble service and compliments to 
them. Remember me to Watty, Mr. Warring and all the Mary- 
landians. ... Children learn like parrots, memory and practice aid them 
chiefly, but men of sense do not content themselves with knowing a thing, 
but make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the reasons on which that 
knowledge is founded. I beg you will carefully observe this in your 
present and future studies. Memory may fail you, but when an impression 
is made by reason it will last as long as you retain your understanding.” 


Again he advised: 


“You say that you do not like Poetry nor succeed in it as well as in your 
other studies. This will find you at Rheims. You will there enter upon 
a new stage and enjoy a greater degree of Liberty than you have hitherto 
had. I trust that your conduct may be instructive and edifying to your 
schoolfellows.” 


At Rheims, incidentally, Charles’s tutor and counselor was his 
second cousin, Anthony Carroll, S.J., of Ireland. Another letter 
clearly presented Catholic difficulties in Maryland and of the 
causes of the French and Indian War. It was at this time that 
Charles Carroll thought of moving to Louisiana, a scheme which 
was familiar to Governor Sharpe, who wrote to his brother in 
London: 


“One Mr. Carroll, who is at the head of that sect and is possessed of a 
fortune of 30,000 or 40,000 sterling, has taken a passage to England. What 
his views or intentions are I know not. It has been said that he has 
thought of leaving Maryland and carrying his fortune to Europe. He has 
a son about twenty-two years of age, now at Paris, and if he should 
determine to spend the remainder of his life in Europe it is not improbable 
that he will take up his residence in some part of France.... He isa 
sensible man, has read much and is well acquainted with the constitution 
and strength of these Americar colonies. If he is inclined to give the 
enemy any intelligence about our American affairs, none is more capable, 
but indeed I do not conceive he has any such intention. He was hereto- 
fore a bitter enemy to the Lord Proprietary, but having behaved with 
moderation since I came hither, we were on good terms until I thought 
equitable” [double taxation of Catholic estates]. 


While some letters during this war period miscarried, a letter 
from Carroll Senior in London to his son in Paris (1758) in- 
dicated deep concern in the latter’s advancement: 
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“I beg you will be persuaded, that in every step of mine relating to 
you, your happiness only has been my aim. Make use of the advantages 
I give you; improve your time, and in a few years you will clearly see the 
advantage bestowed on you by a provident and tender father. I am well 
pleased you consider how your money goes out; keeping regular accounts 
need not restrain you from things necessary and decent, it will rather 
enable you to procure them with the greater satisfaction, as by a review 
of your accounts you will see whether your money has been well or need- 
lessly expended. As to things decent and necessary you must have them. 
I shall not begrudge my money if paid out in that way.... I advise you 
not to make too general an acquaintance. A return of civilities is to be 
paid to all; an intimacy is not to be contracted with any, until you are 
well acquainted with their characters and manners and until you are con- 
vinced they are in the esteem of good men. It is much easier to make 
acquaintance than to shake off acquaintance when made. Be nice in this 
point, and very circumspect in the choice of your friend, the number that 
will deserve that name I am certain will be but small. Be regular in the 
distribution of your time; relaxation is necessary, two afternoons in a 
week will not be too much. All beginnings are difficult. Your understand- 
ing will open in proportion to the progress you make in reading.” 


In the spring of 1759, Carroll wrote noting his satisfaction at 
the progress his son was making in the civil law and notifying 
him that he was arranging for his chambers in the Temple. Sev- 
eral months later he counseled: 


“You must stay at least four years in the Temple. You cannot acquire 
perfect knowledge of the law in less, if in so short a time, and that 
knowledge is essential to you, as I shall leave you to dispute many things 
which the present injustice of the times will not permit me in prudence to 
contest.” 


About this time several Marylanders dined at William Sharpe’s 
home in London, whom his brother, Governor Sharpe, identified: 


“The first of them is at the Temple, where I believe he intends to reside 
three or four years. The other two gentlemen that dined with you were 
Roman Catholics. Mr. Carroll I never saw, he having been in France 
many years, and the other’s errand home or in Europe was to carry his 
children to some college in Germany where he has a relation that is a 


Jesuit.” 


On October 6, 1759, the elder Carroll wrote that he still be- 
lieved that it would be to his heir’s interest to sell the estates in 
Maryland as he outlined the service of his father, to the Balti- 
more family and their failure to show gratitude to the Carrolls 
in particular or to Catholics in general. He would not have 
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him either decline or solicit an acquaintance with the present 
Lord Baltimore, yet he was well aware: 

“It is true they have it in their power to confer some places of profit, . . . 
but as you cannot hold any of them as the laws stand, and supposing 
that impediment removed, as I would not wish you to hold any of them but 
upon honorable terms, I cannot think it will be worth your while to pay a 
court there, or show any other respect than such a one as is due to them as 
Lords of the country where your fortunes lie.” 


In the same strain, he wrote concerning the status of his co- 
religionists in the colony after 1714, a status which continually 
grew more desperate after 1751: 


“From what I have said I leave you to judge whether Maryland be a 
tolerable residence for a Roman Catholic. Were I younger I would 
certainly quit it; at my age ...a change of climate would certainly 
shorten my days, but I embrace every opportunity of getting rid of my 
real property, that if you please you may the sooner and with more ease 
and less loss leave it. However, my most valuable lands and slaves shall 
be kept to the last that you may chuse for yourself, and make yourself as 
happy as possible. It is my greatest study and concern to make you so.” 


Again, after references to a ruling clique and to the unfair at- 
titude of Lord Baltimore, he gave his son advice which offers 
a key to the attitude of the Carrolls in the pre-Revolutionary 
struggle: 


“I would never have you be ungrateful or act dishonorably by opposing 
the Proprietary family merely for opposition sake (should you resolve 
to settle in Maryland against my opinion), but at the same time I think 
you will act foolishly if from principle you espouse the interest of a family 
who have plainly showed that they have no principle at all, or at least 
that gratitude and justice and honor have no influence on their principles.” 


In 1761, Carroll urged his son to inquire into the family 
genealogy despite, “the low estate to which all the branches of 
our family are reduced by the struggles the ancient Irish main- 
tained for the support of their religion, rights and properties, and 
which received their finishing stroke at the Revolution” (1689). 
He also suggested that he master bookkeeping and surveying, as 
both were essential to a landed gentleman. The younger Car- 
roll, in 1762, wrote that, as he could not be called to the bar, he 
would not enter himself of the Temple because of the expense 
and the necessity of association with “loose and disolute com- 
panions.” He was able to find little genealogical material but 
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he agreed, despite his impatience to return home, that he would 
obey the injunction to continue a year or more in strict applica- 
tion to the law. He understood the theory of Italian bookkeep- 
ing well enough to transact his own business and would soon 
discharge his master. Meanwhile he had employed Mr. Cowley, 
professor of mathematics at Woolwich, to teach him surveying. 
In the midst of a discussion of the European situation, he wrote 
(1763) shrewdly concerning the proper preparation of a lawyer: 
“The best way to become a good lawyer is to be under an attorney, not as 
his clerk, that would not be so proper for a gentleman, but to be in his 
office on the footing of a gentleman by allowing him a handsome gratifica- 
tion. I should then have known the practical part of the law, by which 
knowledge many ditficulties would be removed which for want of it are 
now insurmountable. Most of our lawyers have been brought up under 
attornies. The great Lord Hardwicke is a recent instance of that method’s 
being the best for forming a sound lawyer. Nothing can be more absurd 
than the usual manner of young gentlemen’s studying the law. They 
come from the University, take chambers in the Temple, read Coke Little: 
whom they cannot possibly understand, frequent the courts whose practice 
they are ignorant of; they are soon disgusted with the difficulties and 
dryness of the study, the law books are thrown aside, dissipation succeeds 
to study, immorality to virtue, one night plunges them in ruin, misery and 
disease.” 
To this Carroll Senior replied (April 28, 1763), after some dis- 
cussion of his difficulties with the Dulanys, of genealogy, and of 
home news including the success on the track of a favorite horse: 


“Tt pleases me much to hear you are not disheartened with the diffi- 
culties you meet with in the study of the law, but I think you have been 
unfortunate in not meeting with anyone to direct you in the most profit- 
able method of reading it and instructing you in your difficulties. If you 
could not by friendship I think you might by money have procured such 
a one.” 

No Democrat in the modern sense, Carroll urged his son “not 
to come in a ship with fellows or servants and it will be agree- 
able to you not to be crowded with cabin passengers; two or 
three you will find to be company enough; try to get a neat 
Captain and one who loves to live well.” 

Carroll of Carrollton had spent his years profitably, nor did 
he ever forget a debt of gratitude to his old schools according 
to the testimony of Constantine C. Pise, to whom he often spoke: 
“in strains of the highest eulogy, and with sentiments of the most devoted 


attachment, and expressions of the noblest gratitude, of his ancient pre- 
ceptors. To them he attributed all that he knew, to their solicitude he 
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referred all that he valued in his acquirements; and particularly that deep 
and hallowed conviction of religious truth, which was the ornament of 
his youth, and the solace of his old age. When anyone uttered a sentiment 
of astonishment how, in his advanced years, he could rise so early and 
kneel so long—‘these good practices’ he would answer with his high tone 
of cheerfulness, ‘I learned under the Jesuits at the College of St. Omer’.” 
(Oration on Carroll, 1832.) 


At the College of Louis Le Grande, he— 


“grounded himself in the critical knowledge of the ancient languages; be- 
came master of all the intricacies and beauties of style, as well in his own 
tongue, as in the learned languages; stored his mind with the poets and 
historians, with the orators and philosophers of Greece and Rome, and 
acquired that general information, that universal knowledge which shed a 
charm around his conversation, and gave increased interest to the natural 
fascination of his manner.” 


Carroll’s training in the law, in the English constitution, and 
in languages made him a leader in the Stamp Act controversy, 
in his scholarly debate of colonial grievances with Daniel Du- 
lany, in the committees of safety and correspondence, in provin- 
cial conventions, in the mission to Canada, in the Continental 
Congress, and on the Board of War. He was no provincial in 
mind or outlook. Small wonder that in frequent references to 
him, John Adams, who respected blood and envied wealth, con- 
tinually referred to his broad education and his wealth as prob- 
ably the first in the nation. Had Carroll been an Episcopalian, 
he would have gone far in competition with locally educated men 
whose vision was bounded by their province. As it was, in the 
National Senate or in the state senate, he evidenced a toleration 
born not of persecution but of reading and travel. He could 
draft a constitution or explain the intricacies of his friend Hamil- 
ton’s financial and protective policies, and in a gentle way he 
could advance the program for which he stood. He at least was 
not awkward at Washington’s stilted levees. 

In 1785, Charles Carroll of Carrollton sent his son Charles 
to be educated by the Jesuits of the English college in 
Liége. Somewhat later, he wrote to his cousin, Daniel Car- 
roll of Duddington, who was visiting a younger brother in Liége, 
urging him to learn French and study the cultivation of vineyards 
and the manufacture of wines. In 1787, he headed the list of 
subscribers for Georgetown College, as years later he gave the 
site of St. Charles College in Baltimore and laid its corner stone 
(1830). This year, he declined a seat in the Constitutional 
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Convention which he had earlier predicted would “be full and 
consist of the first characters in this country.” However, his 
kinsman, Daniel Carroll (brother of Bishop Carroll), was named 
in his stead and served worthily in that body. 

After Carroll of Carrollton retired from political life with the 
Jeffersonian-Republican sweep of 1800, he gave all attention to 
his business and sought relaxation in reading. To his son, he 
gave (January 30, 1801) injunctions on reading: 


“You must exercise not only your body, but mind, both will become 
torpid and diseased, if exercise and study be neglected and disused. Ac- 
custom yourself to think, and when you read, read with attention, and for 
improvement, not to kill time, which always hangs heavily on idlers. 
Pursue this method; after you have been reading till your attention begins 
to flag, reflect on what you have read, examine the justness of the author’s 
thoughts, and compare them with your own on the same subject; if it be 
scientific and argumentative, examine whether the inferences are logically 
drawn from the premises; if merely literary, endeavour to treat the same 
topic and try whether you can express your sentiments as justly, as neatly 
and concisely as the author. The most beautiful thoughts are always 
expressed in the plainest language which ought to resemble the dress of an 
elegant woman, and be simplex mundities. The most sublime and affecting 
passages in Virgil, and even in Shakespeare, who is too often turgid, are 
clothed in such language. It is this charm which endears the poetry of 
Pope to every classic reader of taste.... I wish you to learn the value 
and real use of money; perhaps experience may teach you this useful 
and necessary lesson; but reflection is necessary to acquire it, and energy 
of mind and personal activity and firmness are not less so to conduct your 
affairs to advantage.” (Rowland, op. cit., II, 247.) 


On the death of an infant grandchild, he consoled his children, 
the Chew-Carrolls: 

“We should not set our hearts too much on anything in this world, since 
everything in it is so precarious, as health, riches, power and talents, &, of 
which disease, revolution and death can deprive us in a short time. Virtue 
alone is subject to no vicissitudes. In the hour of death, when the empti- 
ness of all worldly attachments is felt, it alone will console us, and while 
we live soften the calamities of life, and teach us to bear them with resig- 
nation and fortitude.” (Jbid., II, 265.) 

In time the ancient man was concerned with the education of 
his grandchildren. He was glad that his son’s daughters were to 
be reared as Catholics. Mary Harper was sent (1816) in the 
care of Mr. Gallatin to a convent in Poitiers where she would 
be “more piously educated than in the very best boarding school 
in Philadelphia.” He was inquiring from I’Abbé Perigny, once 
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a Revolutionary refugee and chaplain at Doughoregan Manor, 
about schools in France for two grandsons as he was opposed 
to their going to Cambridge University on account of its long 
vacations. As Cambridge was not available for Catholics, he 
probably had this in mind, hoping the boys would be brought 
up as Catholics. As for himself, he kept an open house and 
entertained visitors, foreign and American, with a conversation 
which turned on literature and foreign affairs in which he re- 
mained versed to his last years. 

There were other Carrolls all related in some way, all well-to- 
do, all educated, and intermarried with the leading manorial 
families. Daniel Carroll of Duddington, son of Charles Carroll 
I, had a son Charles Carroll of Carrollsburgh (a manor in south- 
east Washington), who in turn had a son Daniel of Duddington 
who profited reasonably by the sale of his share of Capitol Hill 
when the Federal City was established. A James Carroll, a 
rich landholder, died childless, leaving his property to his 
nephews, including Anthony Carroll, the Irish Jesuit. His ad- 
ministrators, both kinsmen, were Charles Carroll II and Charles 
Carroll, physician ( -1755), master of the Caves Manor. 
Over the settlement there were difficulties as the physician had 
become an “apostate” and sued for the favors granted to such 
persons under the penal laws. Charles Carroll, physician, was 
well trained for medicine and business and succeeded in building 
a considerable estate. As an Anglican, he entered colonial poli- 
tics and served in the Assembly. His son, Charles Carroll, bar- 
rister (d. 1783) was graduated from Cambridge University and 
studied at the Temple. In Maryland, he had a distinguished 
career as a patriot in the Assembly, on Revolutionary commit- 
tees, in the state constitutional convention, in the Continental 
Congress, and in the state senate. 

Daniel Carroll (d. 1750) of Upper Marlborough, the son of 
Keane Carroll of Ireland and possibly a brother of Charles Car- 
roll I, married Eleanor Darnall, a daughter of Henry Darnall 
of the Woodyard manor, who “was among the highly educated 
women of her day, and like so many of the young Catholic girls 
of the colonies, she had been sent to Europe to finish her school- 
ing” (Guilday, op. cit., 2). Their son Daniel Carroll of Rock 
Creek (1730-1796) was educated in Flanders, fell heir to land 
worth four or five thousand pounds sterling, and married Eliza- 
beth Carroll with a dower of 3,000 pounds cash. A power in 
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Maryland politics during the Revolution and a delegate at the 
Continental Congress, he was named a member to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia (1787), was one of the two 
Catholic signers of that document, was elected as a Federalist to 
the first Congress and to the state senate, and was selected by 
Washington as one of the commissioners to lay out the District 
of Columbia. A daughter Anne, by Robert Brent of the Vir- 
ginia-Maryland family, had a son Robert Brent who became the 
first mayor of Washington and who, like his father, was an 
ardent patron of Georgetown College. Another son was John, 
the first Catholic bishop of the United States. 

John (the Jackie before mentioned) Carroll profited by the 
training in an educated household, and attended the Jesuit in- 
stitutions at Bohemia Manor and at St. Omer. From St. Omer 
he went up the hill, that is, to the Jesuit novitiate at Watten 
(1753). Thereafter, before ordination as a priest of the Society 
of Jesus, he continued his philosophy at Liége, taught at St. 
Omer and Bruges, and completed his theology at Liége. For two 
years he traveled as chaplain to Lord Stourton, who was making 
the grand tour through France, Germany, and Italy, so generally 
regarded as the essential rounding off of an Englishman’s educa- 
tion after the public schools and the universities. 

Father John Carroll was educated. He proved himself a 
competent logician and scholar in his published theological con- 
troversy with his kinsman, the apostate Jesuit, Charles Wharton. 
A conservative patriot, he gladly shared in the mission to Can- 
ada. He was a leader who could reawaken the enthusiasm of 
the secularized Jesuits, win the loyalty of the old as well as the 
immigrant Catholics, handle the foreign missionary priests, and 
organize the Church on a sound and permanent footing. His 
choice as vicar apostolic and bishop was providential in a period 
so critical in the life of the Church as well as of the Nation. Re- 
spected for his training, his social status, and his associations 
with the Fathers of the Nation, no enemy could gainsay his pa- 
triotism or his Americanism. (See John Carroll, by R. J. P. in 
Dictionary of American Biography.) 

Such were the Carrolls and such their education that they 
could furnish an outstanding physician, a leading barrister, keen 
business men, a signer of the Declaration, and a Framer of the 


Constitution. 
RicHarp J. PURCELL. 











THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF NUMBER IDEAS? 


It is generally recognized that the primary teaching of arith- 
metic should be a development of the number ideas and ex- 
periences which children have acquired by the time they enter 
school. These experiences form the starting point of the teach- 
ing of arithmetic. The manner in which the instruction articu- 
lates the school experiences and the pre-school development of 
number ideas conditions the progress which children make in 
proceeding from notions of number in the concrete to abstract 
conceptions. All subjects to be learned require a gradual de- 
velopment, and there is but little doubt that one of the principal 
faults in the primary teaching of number is the failure to link the 
work with the pre-school experiences which the children have 
had. Too much may be taken for granted. On the other hand, 
the introduction to number work in the primary grades may so 
ignore the background which most children have had as to neg- 
lect profitable opportunities for the enlargement of those ex- 
periences. In this respect, texts in arithmetic are often seriously 
at fault, for many of them seem to suppose that the entire de- 
velopment of children’s number ideas is compressed within a 
few weeks and that they are then ready for the most abstract 
kind of number work. Adequate evidence indicates that children 
possess a considerable knowledge of numbers and their meanings 
when they enter school. An intelligent approach to the teach- 
ing of arithmetic must be based on a knowledge of this develop- 
ment of number ideas in order to insure a continuity to the 
growth of these experiences without assuming a degree of de- 
velopment that does not exist. 

The present review deals with the development of number 
ideas of children of pre-school age. The development of num- 
ber ideas in the primary grades constitutes a second article in 
this series. It is not contended that there is any essential differ- 
ence in the character of the development in the two periods other 
than that imposed by the kind of experiences which the school 
provides. But the beginning of school instruction, formal or 
incidental, must be based on an earlier development which should 


*This is the first of a series of articles on the teaching of Arithmetic. 
The second will appear in the January issue of the CatHotic EpucaTionaL 
REvIEW. 
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serve to define the type of school experiences that will lead to 
a gradual unfolding of abstract ideas of number. 

There have been many studies of the development of number 
ideas in young children. A critical evaluation of these is pre- 
sented by Buckingham and MacLatchy (3). Some of these were 
concerned with individual children. Some studies are of a 
genetic type, describing the abilities of children at various ages. 
Others are essentially inventories of the abilities of children of 
a specific age without any attempt to investigate the evolution 
of these abilities. There are many studies in which the develop- 
ment of number ideas is dealt with more or less incidentally. 
Some of these studies included very few children. Some were 
concerned with only one or two manifestations of the number 
concept. Most of them have been criticized on the basis that 
they assumed that the children knew very little about numbers 
and accordingly asked less. They failed, therefore, to provide 
for the estimation of the higher degrees of development, and 
even some of the most recent studies have found that, at six 
years of age, the number ideas of the children far exceeded ex- 
pectations. 

One of the most comprehensive studies of the number abilities 
of children at the time they enter school is that of Buckingham 
and MacLatchy (3). This study was confined to children in the 
first grade and the interview tests were given by the children’s 
teachers. All the tests were given before the children had any 
instruction in number work. The number of children varies 
slightly on the different tests, 1,121 pupils being the smallest 
number on any test, while 1,356 children were given others. 
Brief discussion is included of a comparable study conducted in 
Cleveland which included 1,242 kindergarten children. A third 
study was made with 1,100 first grade pupils in Cincinnati, but 
the major part of the report is devoted to the first group, the 
Cleveland and Cincinnati groups being added for corroborative 
purposes. There were some differences in the tests used, but the 
large numbers of pupils in the principal groups insure a high 
degree of reliability in the data. The tests used were as follows: 

1. Rote counting (a) by ones, (b) by tens. 
2. Counting of objects. 


3. Selection of designated number of objects. 
4. Naming of number of objects held by examiner. 
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5. Verbal problems, each requiring one of ten selected number facts. 

6. Number combinations. Objects were shown the child in groups. 
After the objects were withdrawn, the child was asked the number 
combination. If he failed, he was allowed to see the objects while 
the question was repeated. 


Many other manifestations of the number idea might be de- 
vised but these six tests provide a comprehensive test of the 
child’s knowledge of numbers and their relations. 
Woody (5) studied the development of number ideas of chil- 
dren in the kindergarten, first, and second grades. Approxi- 
mately twenty-nine hundred children were tested, of whom 
twenty-four hundred were in the first grade. Woody’s tests in- 
cluded the following: 
1. Rote counting without objects. 5 exercises. 
2. Counting by enumeration. 
3. Recognition of number as a group. 15 exercises. 
4. Reading of numbers. 
5. Size of numbers. 
6. Telling time. 
7. Fractions. 

8. United States money. 

9. Linear measure. 

10. Liquid measure. 

11. Solving simple verbal problems. 

12. Exercises in addition. 

13. Exercises in subtraction. 


Woody does not provide a description of each of the tests nor 
a detailed presentation of the results. The data exists only as 
total scores on all tests combined and are therefore not in a 
form that permits comparison with other studies. Woody has 
included a number of exercises, such as the reading of numerals, 
that have not been utilized by other investigators. A few 
exercises such as the telling of time might be regarded as out of 
place, although they involve the use of numbers. In the brief 
report which Woody has made, the most important findings re- 
late to the high total scores in the kindergarten and first grades 
and to the increases in the totals from grade to grade. 

One of the first important studies by experimental methods of 
the development of number ideas is that made by Baldwin and 
Stecher as part of their general study of development of pre- 
school children (1). Six of their tests involved number abilities. 
These tests were: 
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1. Matching numbers of sticks. 

2. Knowing the number names. 

3. Counting objects. 

4. Knowledge of fractional parts. 

5. Matching taps of a bell. 

6. Selection of a designated number of sticks from a pile. 


The average performance of children at each age from two to 
six years, inclusively, is reported for each test. About one hun- 
dred children participated in the study, the exact number at each 
age not being stated. These children represent a select group, 
and it is probably not safe to consider their performance typical 
of children of their ages. Baldwin and Stecher report a few 
correlations of various traits with the “number concept,” but 
none of the tests of number ability with one another. Baldwin 
and Stecher provide one of the few studies which includes chil- 
dren of different ages. The extensive studies by Woody and 
by Buckingham and MacLatchy were concerned only with first 
grade or kindergarten pupils. 

Douglass (4) has reported a study of certain number abilities 
of 26 and of 40 pupils in kindergarten classes. The ages of the 
children ranged from four years and a half to six years. The 
tests employed by Douglass were: 

1. Estimation of number by means of a dot recognition test. 


2. Identification of card having stated number of dots on it. 
3. Estimation of number of objects held by examiner. 


Beckmann’s study of 465 children whose ages ranged from 
two to six years included a series of tests in which the child 
selected designated numbers of objects, named groups of objects, 
etc. Stern has compared Beckmann’s findings with those of 
others and commented on the nature of the development revealed 
by the results. 

This outline of the tests used by the several investigators dis- 
closes more overlapping than really exists, as the directions ac- 
companying the tests created differences that render direct com- 
parisons of the findings invalid. Since Woody reports only the 
total scores by grades, it is impossible to compare his results 
with those of Buckingham and MacLatchy. A few tests are 
common to the studies of Buckingham and MacLatchy and of 
Baldwin and Stecher. Douglass’ method of reporting the scores 
prevents comparison of his results with those of others who used 
similar tests. No one has studied the relations existing between 
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the different tests used. It is impossible to describe, therefore, 
the constitution of these number abilities. It would be most in- 
teresting and significant to know the extent to which some com- 
mon factor underlies the various manifestations of number 
ability. The common factor of number is not a sure indication 
that the abilities are essentially Similar, nor does it follow that 
each is a specific ability because of the varied ways in which 
the concept is employed. Some of the tests seem to have much 
in common. Others are included which appear to be quite dif- 
ferent, but no factual evidence is available that will permit an 
answer to the question. 

Nearly all investigations have included a test of knowledge 
of the number names or rote counting. It scarcely needs to be 
explained that the term counting is reserved for that activity 
in which the correct number names are associated with the cor- 
responding objects. A knowledge of the number names need 
not imply any insight into their relations. The number names 
may be memorized as a series of more or less meaningless words. 
But a knowledge of the number names is necessary for counting 
as well as for the development of such ideas as “more than” and 
“less than.” Baldwin and Stecher present the following average 
scores on their test of rote counting. 


SE sevedeseeaveues 2 3 4 5 6 
Average score ...... 1 3.4 106 237 253 


Woody observed that 26 per cent of the kindergarten children 
were able to count to one hundred by ones. The following table 
is reconstructed from the data of Buckingham and MacLatchy. 


0.5 per cent were unable to count at all. 
96.8 per cent were able to count beyond 5. 
87.3 per cent were able to count beyond 10. 
68.5 per cent were able to count beyond 15. 
56.4 per cent were able to count beyond 20. 
35.0 per cent were able to count beyond 30. 
16.4 per cent were able to count beyond 50. 

8.9 per cent were able to count beyond 96. 


The median score was 27.0. The number of children who 
were able to count only to five is very small. The difficulties in 
saying the number names occur at the changes of the decades. 
Those who had mastered this difficulty as far as forty were able 
to continue indefinitely in most cases. One-half of the total 
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number of children counted to thirty by tens, and almost a 
quarter of them counted to one hundred by tens. Woody found 
that a third of the kindergarten group that he tested counted 
to one hundred by tens. Counting by any other figure than 
one or ten is much more difficult. But these figures indicate 
that a very considerable knowledge of the number names is 
possessed by children at the time they enter school. It may be 
inferred from these results that such children have developed 
some concepts of the relations between numbers. 

The counting of objects has been included in most of the 
investigations. Woody observed that 71 per cent of the kinder- 
garten group could count twenty circles. Buckingham and Mac- 
Latchy included a test of counting twenty small objects. Over 
56 per cent of the children completed the test successfully, and 
the results therefore fail to indicate the upper limit of their 
ability in this regard. It is also impossible to ascertain the 
average degree of ability. It is certainly above 20, and probably 
not far from the average in merely naming of the numbers. It is 
evident, of course, that counting so many objects involves diffi- 
culties apart from the knowing of the number names and enu- 
merating the objects. Baldwin and Stecher obtained the fol- 
lowing averages in a test of counting marbles: 


a crac eh occa ra 2 3 4 5 6 
Counting marbles ...... — 21 92 213 #276 
Rote counting ......... 1 34 106 23.7 253 


There appears to be no consistent relationship between knowl- 
edge of the number names and ability to count objects. From 
the results of Baldwin and Stecher, it will be seen that knowing 
the number names is somewhat easier than counting objects up 
to and including five years of age but at six when both averages 
are above 25, counting of objects is slightly easier. The differ- 
ence is too small to possess any significance. With the larger 
numbers, the counting of objects may be easier as some assist- 
ance is afforded by the objects in view. Buckingham and Mac- 
Latchy found that 13.3 per cent of the children were able to 
count only as far as ten with objects, while 12.7 per cent counted 
to ten without objects. Apparently the difficulty of one task is 
very much the same as that of the other except when the objects 
are so numerous as to introduce confusion. From these results 
it appears that first grade entrants are able on the average to 
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count more than twenty objects and to say the number names to 
27. These high averages indicate a much greater degree of de- 
velopment than is usually conceded. 

A test in which the child was asked to give the teacher a 
stated number of objects was included in four studies but with 
minor differences such as the use of a card with dots on it instead 
of objects. In the Baldwin and Stecher study the children were 
directed to give the teacher a stated number of sticks. The 
averages for the various ages were as follows: 


Pt onikbichwantaws eee 2 3 4 5 6 
SD endvennawenes 13 13 46 7.0 79 


This test is considerably more difficult than either of the first 
two, but it depends on a much more complete concept of number 
than does either counting or saying the number names. To 
select the number of objects demanded indicates a rather full 
realization of the meaning of numbers and some consciousness of 
their relations. 

It does not mean, of course, that a child possess a com- 
plete knowledge of the number that he is able to reproduce. 
Buckingham and MacLatchy repeated the test three times with 
each child in order to observe the consistency of the child’s per- 
formance. The following table contains their results. 


Taste 1. The Per Cent of First Grade Pupils Who Succeeded in Repro- 
ducing the Numbers 6, 6, 7, 8, and 10. 


(Buckingham and MacLatchy, 3, page 497) 











Number of times successful Per Cent of pupils who reproduced 
in three trials 5 6 7 8 10 
SGD. vnwcdsesecens 64.4 56.2 53.7 48.8 50.2 
ED oo in ckvhonen nes 68 9.5 10.9 12.2 10.4 
DUET set ciknanéetecenss 14.1 14.6 16.1 17.0 16.0 
eer 853 80.3 80.7 78.0 76.6 


Failed on all three trials.... 14.7 19.7 19.3 22.0 23.4 





Two-thirds of the children were able to respond consistently 
to the number 5 and half of them to the number 10. The task 
increases in difficulty according to the size of the numbers. It 
is interesting to note, however, that ten is not much easier than 
eight is, despite the fact that the use of ten is more common 
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than is that of eight. Only one-quarter of all the children failed 
completely on this test when requested to select ten objects. The 
figures indicate that a working knowledge of the numbers up to 
ten is possessed by over half of the children in the first grade 
before they have received any instruction in number work. Of 
the other half of the pupils, many have some idea of the mean- 
ing of ten in such situations as the test provided and little in- 
struction is required to consolidate such ideas as they possess. 

Baldwin and Stecher included a test in which the child was 
asked to give the examiner as many sticks as the examiner held 
in his hand. No knowledge of the number names was required. 
The following averages were obtained. 


ee rer eee ere ee 2 3 4 5 6 
Matching of number of sticks.... 1 24 4.7 63 75 
Reproduction test ............... 13 13 46 7.0 79 


The use of the number names does not seem to add anything 
to the difficulty of the task for the scores are substantially the 
same in both tests. At ages five and six, the children obtained 
slightly better scores when they were asked to give the teacher 
a certain number of sticks than when they were required simply 
to match a number of objects without the number being named. 
In carrying out the task of matching, some of the children 
counted while the methods of others could not be readily ob- 
served. Douglass included a similar test but his results cannot 
be compared directly with those cited above as his are expressed 
in different terms. 

A closely related test required the child to name the number 
of objects held by the teacher. Performance on this test may be 
compared with that on the number reproduction test by means 
of the figures in Table 2. The figures in the table are percentages. 

These figures indicate that it is easier for children to repro- 
duce a stated number of objects than it is to name that number 
of objects. The difference increases with the size of the num- 
bers. Many more failed to name ten than failed to select ten 
objects when asked for them. The authors state that practically 
the same children that succeeded in naming five succeeded in 
reproducing five and accordingly indicate a fairly complete no- 
tion of the meaning of this number. On this basis it would 
appear that approximately 50 per cent of the first grade entrants 
have a working knowledge of all numbers to ten and can employ 
that knowledge with consistent success. 
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TaBLe 2. Comparison of Number Reproduction and Number Naming. 
(Buckingham and MacLatchy, 3, pages 497 and 501.) 











Number of suc- 5 6 7 8 10 
cessful trials R. >» NX RN R N R NN. 
, epee 64 63 56 52 54 46 49 45 50 42 
- SEERA ee 7 6 10 10 11 13 12 11 10 14 
Pe 14 13 15 13 16 15 17 16 16 15 
BE <anenonss 15 19 20 25 19 26 22 28 23 30 





A test of problems, employing ten number combinations, was 
included by Buckingham and MacLatchy. Woody lists such a 
test in his inventory but does not present the results apart from 
the total score. The problems used by Buckingham and Mac- 
Latchy were in the form: If you have 5 oranges and you get 
2 oranges more, how many oranges will you have then? The 
average score for the group of 1,356 children was 4.7. Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the children failed on all of the problems 
and the same number answered but one correctly. Four of the 
number combinations involved the number one, while two more 
involved the number two as part of the number combination. It 
is surprising, however, that so many problems were answered 
correctly by the pupils. 

In the last two tests of their series, Buckingham and Mac- 
Latchy presented number combinations to the pupils by showing 
them, for examples, two objects, then three objects, covering all 
of them, and asking the children: How many are 2 beans and 
3 beans? If the child failed, the objects were shown again and 
the question repeated while the objects were exposed to view. 
The first part of the test is referred to as the “Invisible” test and 
the second part as the “Visible” test. Only those who failed on 
the first part were given an opportunity to attempt the second 
part. Ten number combinations were used. The following table 
shows the percentages of children who were able to give the cor- 
rect answers to the number combinations under both conditions. 

Over 65 per cent of the pupils were able to answer at least 9 of 
the combinations correctly either the first time or when shown 
the objects. The “Invisible” test is distinctly more difficult than 
the second part. Probably many of the children were able to 
employ counting on the second part of the test. But, even on 
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TasBLe 3. Distribution of Children According to the Number of Combina- 


tions Right. 
(Buckingham and MacLatchy, 3, page 507.) 
Number of combinations Visible and 
right Invisible _invisible combined 
Per cent Per cent 

OP cn ama chk nek mia eae eae 114 43 

DP Wsddw ee wake beeeewan we womens 8.9 2.7 

ee eee 9.2 2.2 

| RE Re iene near eee. eer a 10.0 2.3 

i incidic tateusn amen demsaetatll 10.6 3.0 

OD sind din acn hha la nae cae 10.3 2.7 

OD ébuecdchcokeanebedbabotensks 84 4.1 

P scdskedacbedudbbuccdavankens 8.1 5.7 

OP ckidiccks cewiiencceaeeuaeoenes 8.0 75 

ee eee re eee ae 68 14.5 

ND colitis ela a waa’ aa iat adaniats 8.3 51.0 

EE css cs pebindann edna 5.0 10.0 


the first part, the average score is fairly high. The problem test 
had a median of 4.7, which is close to the average on the “In- 
visible” test. The authors state that the number combinations 
in this test were of about the same degree of difficulty as those 
used in the problem test. If this is correct, the problem setting 
of the combination does not seem to add greatly to the difficulty 
of the task. 

As already stated, many other tests were used by Woody and 
a few others by various writers, but the results are either not in 
a form which permits comparisons or they have been based on 
such small numbers of observations as to be unreliable. Tests of 
children’s ideas of fractional parts have been added by Baldwin 
and Stecher. A few supplementary issues have been investi- 
gated by means of the data gathered in studies of the develop- 
ment of number ideas. Buckingham and MacLatchy noted that 
six-year-old girls have higher averages with few exceptions than 
do six-year-old boys. They regard the difference as small and 
insignificant educationally. Douglass’ groups were too small to 
warrant any conclusions regarding sex differences, but he does 
call attention to a slight margin of superiority in the perform- 
ance of the girls. In Woody’s study, the boys consistently sur- 
passed the girls in total score in the kindergarten and in both 
divisions of the first two grades. The contradictory nature of 
the evidence is a minor point, as the difference between boys and 
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girls is too small in any event to be a matter of importance. 
Buckingham and MacLatchy observed a considerable difference 
in the performance of children who had attended kindergarten 
and of those that had not, but the difference in intelligence 
between the two groups prevents attributing the difference in 
number abilities to either factor. 

Summarizing the facts contained in this review, it may be con- 
cluded that: 

1. The average first grade pupil at the time of entering school 
is able to say the number names in correct sequence as far as 27. 
Approximately 9 per cent can count as far as one hundred. There 
are considerable differences not only between individuals but also 
between groups in different localities. All studies agree, however, 
that the average ability in this regard of first grade entrants is 
substantially greater than is ordinarily conceded. Counting by 
tens or any other multiple of one is much more difficult than rote 
counting by ones. 

2. The average first grade pupil can count as many as twenty 
objects at least and 75 per cent of six-year-old pupils can count 
at least as far as fourteen. The average performance of the six- 
year-old group in the Baldwin and Stecher study is a little higher, 
probably representing the selective character of the school these 
pupils attended. 

3. Approximately half of the group studied by Buckingham 
and MacLatchy were able to reproduce all numbers up to ten 
(nine is excepted as it was not included in the test). Only those 
who were able to perform the task consistently have been in- 
cluded, but many of the others had at least a partially de- 
veloped concept of the numbers from five to ten. Approximately 
25 per cent of the pupils were unable to reproduce the higher 


‘numbers correctly. 


4. Substantially identical results were obtained in a test in 
which the child was required to name rather than to reproduce 
the number. More than 40 per cent of the pupils succeeded on 
each of the trials even with the most difficult number that the 
test included. There is considerable correspondence between 
performance on the Reproduction Test and performance on the 
Naming Test. 

5. Only 11 per cent of the pupils failed to answer at least 
one verbal problem correctly. The median score was approxi- 
mately five problems correct. 
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6. The median score on the test of the number combinations 
was 5 when the objects were invisible. When the objects were 
visible, more than half of the children answered all the questions 
correctly. Number combinations alone and in problems appear 
to be about equally difficult when the child is not aided by any 
representation of the numbers by objects. 

7. Sex differences are negligible in regard to number abilities. 
Such differences as appear in one study are contradicted by the 
facts of another. 

8. The influence of kindergarten training is unknown, as the 
kindergarten group had a considerably higher intelligence rating 
than the non-kindergarten first grade group. 

It must be readily apparent from these facts that first grade 
entrants possess a readiness for arithmetic that is not generally 
acknowledged either by teachers or by those who have arranged 
the course of study in arithmetic. Pupils’ experiences before 
they enter school appear to lay a firm foundation upon which 
the school can readily build. Much that is ordinarily included 
in the first grade is matter with which over 90 per cent of the 
pupils are already familiar. To postpone the teaching of arith- 
metic to the second grade is wholly unjustifiable. With such 
differences as occur among children, it is not safe to assume that 
all are equally familiar with numbers. Many have partial con- 
cepts of numbers, and their relations and these incomplete ideas 
may be readily expanded. To postpone instruction in number 
work is to ignore a degree of development that fits most children 
for considerably more advanced work than is ordinarily provided 
by the first grade course of study. 
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ANTIGONE 
A Drama or IDEALISM 


Nowhere perhaps better than in Sophocles’ “Antigone” does 
the Greek drama so well parallel architecture, for in its sublime 
simplicity, its wide, sweeping horizons, its beauty of diction and 
imagery, and its exquisite characterization, it recalls to mind 
the sculptured beauty of Ionian columns, the majestic propor- 
tions and symmetry of the parts, and the chaste whiteness of 
a marble statue. 

It was in such a fitting background—the Greek theater—that 
“Antigone” was produced 2,500 years ago, a noble work of art 
that has not been surpassed or equalled since. 

The theme of “Antigone” is one of the deepest, strongest di- 
vinest passions—Love,—a strong, virginal love for a hapless 
brother. More swiftly than with the brush of an artist, from 
the very opening lines of the play, in the exposition, we learn 
the background for the Rising Action, either through the words 
of the actors themselves or by intimation. Antigone’s two broth- 
ers have been killed in the struggle between Argive and Thebes. 
By an edict of the king, one, Eteocles, the Theban champion, 
is to receive due honors of burial; the other, Polyneices, the 
exiled foe, is to lie unburied, the prey of dogs and of beasts. 
Antigone resists this unjust edict and reveals herself brave, vir- 
tuous, strong-minded, yet withal, tender-hearted. Ismene, her 
sister, is fearful, weak, a little given to compromise. Creon, 
the king, proves himself hard, implacable. Thus, the prime con- 
flict—Antigone and the State—represented by Creon, goes on- 
ward throughout the tragedy, intermeshed with minor conflicts 
like the major and minor chords of a fugue, each striving for 
mastery. 

Each scene, or rather, the units welded together by the Chorus, 
are indicative of new conflicts, first in the Overtone of the 
drama—the conflict between Man and Fate; then between Antig- 
one and the State (Creon), Polyneices and Eteocles, although 
but an implied conflict, it is, nevertheless, very real; Creon and 
Chorus, likewise implied; Creon and the Guard; Creon and Antig- 
one; Creon and Citizens with whom he will have to reckon; 
Ismene and Creon; Ismene and Antigone; Creon and Haemon, 
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and in the conclusive lines, the conflict between Man and Des- 
tiny, always present throughout the drama will be ended with 
Destiny—the gods—as the victors. In the words of the Chorus: 
“Wisdom is the supreme part of happiness; and reverence to- 
ward the gods must be inviolate.” 

This classic beauty of proportion and symmetry is given life 
by constantly renewed suspense which increases or diminishes 
the tempo of the drama according to its tone. There are subtle 
lines which give the tempo a quick crescendo, then down, down 
decrescendo, diminuendo to be revived again by a strong, breath- 
less suspense—a quick playing of the minor seeking to outsound 
the major . . . a crash, then silence, almost complete. 


Creon: “... clearly thou hast some strange thing to tell. . . . 

Guard: Aye, truly; dread news makes one pause long. 

Creon: Then, tell it, wilt thou, and so get thee gone? 

Guard: Well, this is it. The corpse—someone hath just given 
it burial, and gone away,—after sprinkling thirsty dust on the 
flesh, with such other rites as piety enjoins. 

Creon: What sayest thou? What living man hath dared 


this deed? 
(Height of suspense) 
Perfection of technique is further shown by the introduction 
of characters which make for new levels of conflict, new sus- 
pense, giving, as it were, a new motif for the acceleration of 


the tempo: 


Ismene: But wilt thou slay the betrothed of thine own son? 
Creon: Nay, there are other fields for him to plough. 
Ismene: But there can never be such love as bound him to her. 
Creon: I like not an evil wife for my son. 

Antigone: Haemon, beloved! How thy father wrongs thee... . 


The dominant and minor characters, like major and minor 
chords, are easily recognized. Antigone, Creon and Haemon are 
the dominant, while Ismene, Eurydice and the guard are the 
minor. The Chorus serves as a welding force of unity and 
beauty. 

Antigone not only remains brave, daring, strong-minded as 
in the beginning of the play, but seems to soar higher and higher 
in the realms of heroism as the action progresses. Witness that 
scene between herself and Ismene when the latter begs to be 
allowed to share her fate— 
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Ismene: I have done the deed,—if she allows my claim,—and 
share the burden of the charge. 

Antigone: Nay, justice will not suffer thee to do that: thou 
didst not consent to the deed, nor did I give thee part in it. 

Ismene: But, now that ills beset thee, I am not ashamed to 
sail the sea of trouble at thy side. 

Antigone: Whose was the deed, Hades and the dead are wit- 
nesses: a friend in words is not the friend that I love. 


The exclusiveness of heroism on the part of Antigone, her sense 
of justice and retribution prevent her from acquiescing to Is- 
mene’s plea. Ismene is not the valiant woman that Antigone is, 
yet she is in truth also a beautiful character—a developing char- 
acter. She confesses her weakness, her cowardice and is eager 
to prove herself worthy. She serves to put in relief the spotless- 
ness, the brilliance of Antigone’s personality. 

Creon, the hard, the implacable, suffers his fatherly love, long 
overshadowed by his pride, to hold sway, but—alas—too late. 
Too late, does he heed the warning given by his son: 

Creon: Thou canst never marry her, on this side the grave. 


Haemon: Then she must die, and in death destroy another. 
Creon: How! doth thy boldness run to open threats? 


The conflict between Creon’s higher and lower nature which 
Haemon sought to help him win, is resolved by the gods: 

Creon: Ah me, ’tis hard, but I resign my cherished resolve,—I 
obey. We must not wage a vain war with Destiny. ... My 
heart misgives me, ’tis best to keep the established laws even to 
life’s end. 

But Fate has decreed against Creon. Haemon, the true, bold 
lover, chooses to die with his promised bride—and when the 
father’s “dread cry” reaches the vaulted tomb, it is only to see 
him clasp Antigone to his faint embrace—the eternal embrace 
of Death. 

Thus the great drama comes to its tragic climax, to be fol- 
lowed swiftly by a two-fold denouement. Creon, the now un- 
happy, loving father, is seen carrying the dead body of his son 
to the palace at the same time that the awful news of Eurydice’s 
self-inflicted death is reported to him. 

Equal in beauty to the perfection of dramatic technique are 
the grand lyrics of the Chorus, the mournful chanting and danc- 
ing of Antigone—so rich in poetry, so true in philosophy, so 
noble in diction, so graceful in expression! 
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Chorus: Wonders are many, and none is more wonderful than 
man; the power that crosses the white sea, driven by the stormy 
south-wind, making a path under surges that threaten to engulf 
him, and Earth, the eldest of the gods, the immortal, the un- 
wearied, doth he wear, turning the soil with the offspring of 
horses, as the ploughs go to and fro from year to year... . 


Antigone: See me, citizens of my fatherland, setting forth on 
my last way, looking my last on the sunlight that is for me, no 
more; no, Hades who gives sleep to all leads me living to 
Acheron’s shore; who have had no portion in the chant that 
brings the bride, nor hath any song been mine for the crowning 
of bridals; whom the lord of the Dark Lake shall wed. 

Is it a wonder that “Antigone,” that the Greek drama as a 
whole, has lived for 2,500 years, still lives and will live as long 
as the human race has need of beauty, of ideals, for it breathes 
life, is life itself pulsating with vitality, truth and grace. 


Sister M. Genevieve, O.8.U. 











EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


INDEXING “THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW” 


This issue contains a complete index of Volume XXX of THE 
CaTuHo.ic EpucaTiona Review. 

The first cumulated volume of The Education Index, just pub- 
lished, contains a complete index to the contents of THe CATHOLIC 
EpucatTionaL Review for the past three and a half years. 

To locate immediately any articles you may have read in this 
periodical or to locate the best current literature of the educa- 
tional world, our readers have only to consult The Education 
Indez in their nearest library. 

The volumes of The Catholic Periodical Index for 1930, 1931 
and the forthcoming volume for 1932 contain a complete index to 
the contents of THe CatHotic Epvcationat Review from June, 
1929, to the present date. These volumes are also available in 
libraries. 

This complete indexing should be of great service to our readers 
and should add immeasurably to the value of THe CaTHOLIc 
EpucaTIONAL Review for professional use. 


CRAFT WORK AT ST. GERTRUDE’S 


There is a most interesting School of Arts and Crafts situated 
on the outskirts of Washington, D. C. It is conducted by Dr. 
Thomas Verner Moore, Head of the Psychiatry Clinic at the 
Providence Hospital in the City of Washington. Children who 
present an educational problem may be sent there to learn a 
useful craft, helpful to them in later life. They may learn that 
they are not a “menace to humanity” and that they can really 
prove a help to the community by learning some trade that they 
are capable of understanding and accomplishing. No inferiority 
or similar feeling can be detected in the children of this modern, 
well-equipped school. Each child has a special place in the 
School into which she can fit. 

The craft room looks like an ordinary schoolroom where chil- 
dren are taught weaving, pottery, metal-work, and embroidery. 
It is a long sunlit room where the children weave intricate de- 
signs, fashion pottery vases, or make doll chairs for some more 
fortunate child to play with. The Sisters teach the children the 
difficult task of metal-work artistry and eventually the little 
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eager hands of a prospective artist laboriously cut the design 
for a paper-cutter, book ends or similar objects. Some of the 
children are more attracted to the weaving of linen or rug- 
making, and patiently push the shuttle back and forth, making a 
pattern woven of their small hopes and dreams. Even though 
a child can do nothing but wind, even imperfectly, thread on 
a bobbin for an older child to weave, she is given the task to 
develop her mentality and her capacity for work and training. 
Each child must feel that she is capable of some little work of 
which she may well feel proud. Drawing is taught and the 
vivid colors attest the worker’s thirst for beauty and her love 
of nature. It is surprising to note the painstaking efforts of the 
little ones and the really remarkable results obtained. 

The domestic arts are not at all neglected. The children sew 
little handkerchiefs, and embroider them with their initials. 
They have a huge, roomy kitchen set off from the rest of the 
building where they may cook meals for the edification of the 
other students, or for little parties. Occasionally, they make 
cakes and even learn to preserve jellies and fruits. By no 
means can it be said that their education is neglected in the 
slightest degree. An evidence of their housewifely ways is seen 
in the immaculate order of their pretty little rooms. Each child 
has a pretty doll on her bed and little keepsakes so dear to the 
heart of a child on her bureau. It is a joy to see their pride in 
their possessions and their accomplishments. 

Every parent should realize the great service Dr. Moore has 
rendered the parents and teachers of the United States. No 
longer need a family feel embarrassed at the presence of a re- 
tarded girl in their household. Now there is a place where she 
may be sent for improvement and greater happiness than at 
home where she feels the sympathy and the shame of her family 
and knows she is unwanted. A few more similar schools are 
needed in a nation of this size, and a pioneer, like St. Gertrude’s 
School, should have every possible encouragement. 


COMMENDATION FOR PARENT EDUCATOR COMMITTEE 


In a notable and comprehensive article appearing in the 
authoritative La Civilta Cattolica in Rome, the Rev. M. Bar- 
bera, S.J., canvasses the subject of “Behaviorism,” warns against 
its “materialistic” errors, and praises Catholic work in the field 
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of proper child education, particularly that done by the Parent 
Educator Committee in the United States, of which the Most 
Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls, Mont., is 
chairman. 

Father Barbera characterizes the work of the Parent Educator 
Committee as “very opportune,” asserting that “in the intensive 
educational movement that one notes everywhere these days, it is 
necessary that Catholics not lag behind and not allow them- 
selves to be taken in by the current laicism.” 

“Behaviorism,” Father Barbera says, commits “two grave 
errors.” The first, he asserts, is that it “begets a materialistic 
formalism that besets, torments and imprisons youth in things 
called child guidance clinics, a formalism much more serious, 
troublesome and aprioristic than that which the modern pro- 
moters of the ‘new education’ blame upon traditional education.” 
“The other error,” he says, “and one still more serious, in as far 
as attributing moral good and the habit of good acts to phys- 
iological conditions alone is concerned, suppresses all influence 
of the superior intellectual faculty, all spiritual ideals, and prin- 
cipally denies the supernatural life of grace and the exalted con- 
cept of the Christian revelation.” “Therefore,” he adds, “be- 
havioristic education is at the same time inhuman, treating the 
child similarly to the brutes; and anti-Christian, denying super- 
natural life and the efficacious means of Grace.” 

Although declaring that “Behaviorism” as a theory and system 
of education “should be rejected and combated,” Father Barbera 
adds that “it however is not denied that the cultivators of experi- 
mental psychology in general and behaviorism in particular have 
found and done some good to the advantage of education.” “We 
well recognize, without being constrained to admit their theories, 
that in certain of their experiments they have in fact found new 
methods or perfected old ones so as to render them more effica- 
cious and of more easy and practical use,” he says. 

“When,” Father Barbera continues, “certain Catholic American 
pedagogists and educators cite certain of the experiences of be- 
haviorism and apply certain suggestions and particular methods, 
they do not indeed intend to accept the philosophy, which is 
evidently materialistic, but only to select and use that which, in 
their opinion, is good, or indifferent, and therefore can be sub- 
ordinated to superior understandings in the work of education. 
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“Such is the case in the very opportune movement for instruc- 
tions and lessons to parents on the mode of educating their chil- 
dren which is fostered by the Parent Educator Committee of the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference and of the Rural Life Bureau 
of the N.C. W.C. (National Catholic Welfare Conference), and 
directed by the Bishop of Great Falls, Msgr. Edwin V. O’Hara. 
The Parent Educator Committee has published two such courses 
of study. The first, that of 1931, treated of somewhat general 
principles of education which parents should apply in the family, 
according to the various ages of their children. The second, of 
1932, treated in particular of such education of the children 
in the pre-school age, when, that is, they are under the entire 
influence of the parents. 

“In the introduction to this second course, a warning is given 
that modern studies of moral education among non-Catholics 
obscure the supernatural means and motives; therefore they can- 
not serve as a guide to Catholics. Nevertheless, in these studies 
and researches there is plenty of experience and useful informa- 
tion, both from natural and human sources either good or indif- 
ferent, which can be used in dependence upon and subordination 
to the supernatural means and motives. For Grace does not 
destroy nature but edifies it above itself and raises it to the 
supernatural life. Such judgment of selection and use of the 
studies and the experimental researches of pedagogists and 
modern psychologies is healthy and conforms to the Catholic 
tradition. 

“It is well understood that not all are capable of such choice 
and use, and for these a solid philosophic and pedagogic prepara- 
tion according to Catholic doctrine is necessary.” 

Continuing, Father Barbera cites a number of passages from 
studies issued by the Parent Educator Committee, which, he 
says, “are enough to show that the utilization of some methods 
of the behaviorists can be profitable to the service of traditional 
education.” 

Then, citing still further samples of the Parent Educator Com- 
mittee studies, Father Barbera points out that “to all the treatises 
mentioned is joined an outline with various points for discussion, 
practical questions for solution, and subjects to be treated, with 
respective bibliographies.” 

“With this series of lectures,” he says, “American Catholic 
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Action intends to provide healthy direction for Catholic parents 
in order to remove them from the influence of other similar lay 
works, purely naturalistic, which abound in the United States. 

“In fact, various pamphlets for the direction of parents in the 
education of their children are distributed over there from the 
offices of the central Government of Washington.... We must 
recognize that the lessons are well done, clear and practical, 
without too many words, and contain many wise and excellent 
things from a technical didactic aspect. But they do not go be- 
yond the sphere of natural means and make no mention what- 
ever of superior motives or of God; for that reason precisely they 
are lacking, insufficient, and in some points give a false direction. 

“The work of “The Parent Educator’ is therefore very oppor- 
tune and promotes among Catholic parents instruction, discus- 
sion and practical study of educational problems. In the same 
connection, the Family Life section of the N. C. W. C. Depart- 
ment of Social Action publishes pedagogical pamphlets such as 
that of Dom Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., entitled ‘Parent and 
Child.’ 

“In the intensive educational movement that one notes every- 
where these days, it is necessary that Catholics not lag behind 
and not allow themselves to be taken in by the current laicism. 
They should know modern methods and utilize what they con- 
tain that is good and acceptable, subordinating it to the immu- 
table principles of Christian education. Under such an aspect, 
healthy modern and scientific, there has actually been completed 
a work entitled ‘How to Educate My Child,’ composed in col- 
laboration by a mother, an educator and a doctor. In Italy we 
have the lighter manual, approved by us: ‘How We Should Edu- 
cate Our Children,’ by Signora Battazzi Bondi. Both these 
works are sufficient to direct the mothers and also to furnish a 
good text for courses of lessons and lectures, as do the volumes of 
the Parent Educator Committee praised above. 

“The complete education of childhood includes also that which 
is called child culture, because it comprises hygienic care and 
healthy physical development, as is right, according to the 
maxim: mens sana in corpore sano. It is of much importance 
that Christian pedagogy appropriate it, as is its right, in order 
not to let it be led astray by false theories, inserting it boldly 
into the patrimony of traditional pedagogy to the extent that 
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it contains genuine truth, either in germ or expressed in different 
terms.” 
AN EXPLANATION OF THE MASS 


The Eternal Sacrifice, a notable textbook by Louise Doran 
Ross, has just been published by The Catholic Education Press. 

This book deals with the history of the Mass; the ceremonies 
connected with it and their significance, as well as a list of the 
principal popular feasts of the year and their ceremonies. 

It is admirably designed as a text for the seventh and eighth 
grades and happily fills the gap between catechism study and 
Church History. Teachers will find it written in a style appeal- 
ing to children and the language employed is such that the sub- 
ject matter is rendered clear to their young minds. It will also 
be welcomed by parents, pastors and study club directors. 

Every Catholic will be inspired to renew thanks for his gift 
of faith when reading the volume, and all those not of our own 
faith will secure an insight into the richness and beauty of the 
liturgy with which the Church surrounds the celebration of the 
Divine Sacrifice. 
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The Modern American Family, by Donald Young, Ph.D. (ed.). 
Publication, The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, 1932. Pp. vi + 256. Price, 
$2.50 (cloth), $2.00 (paper). 

This volume—the March, 1932, number of The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science—contains 
twenty-five articles on The Family and related topics. The work 
is divided into three parts: The Heritage of the Modern Family, 
The American Family in Transition, and Efforts at Family Sta- 
bilization. Destructive as well as constructive phases of the sub- 
ject are represented in the work. The various articles are set 
forth without editorial modification and consequently must be 
taken entirely as the expression of the individual opinion of 
the authors. 

It is but natural that in a book of this type there should be a 
certain amount of repetition and overlapping. There are omis- 
sions, too, and the Catholic reader cannot help but feel that 
there is at least one of major consequence. In spite of the Chris- 
tian heritage of the American family, and in spite of the millions 
of Catholics in this country—not a few of whom are directly 
interested in the Academy—not one article from a distinctly 
Christian or Catholic viewpoint is to be found in this entire 
volume that purports to describe the modern American family. 
Indeed, instead of that one finds offensive statements such as 
the following in re divorce: “One of the early subterfuges was 
the resort to nullification. Even if the sacrament could not be 
undone, it still was possible for scholastic logic to find some 
diriment impediment to the validity of the sacrament so that 
it can be declared non-existent and the parties freed from the 
marriage bond as effectively as by divorce.” In re birth control: 


“Time alone will decide . . . whether the Catholic Church will 
find it expedient, as it often has in the past, to modify its 
position.” 


Furthermore, reference is made to the guidance for marriage 
and family life given by Protestant ministers, but not a word 
is to be found regarding the work of the Catholic clergy in this 
field. Again, there is a special article on marriage laws. Also 
particular mention is made of a Protestant marriage canon, but 
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the splendid body of marriage laws of the Catholic Church, based 
on practically two thousand years of experience, is passed by 
unnoticed. These and similar reasons will naturally make the 
volume highly unsatisfactory to any Catholic student of the 
family. 

Among the destructive forces at work in the American family, 
birth control is given the most prominence. While there is a 
special article on this subject, it is given even more attention 
in another chapter, one, namely, bearing the innocent title, 
“Guidance for Marriage and Family Life.” In the latter men- 
tion is made no less than ten to twelve times of the actual prac- 
tice on the part of social workers, ministers, physicians, clinicians, 
etc., of imparting birth control information. It is in the same 
article that we read the following: “Every sign indicates that the 
educational campaign will continue until legislators give the 
people what they want—not drug store nostrums, but safe, harm- 
less conception control under medical direction.” 

The volume contains little that cannot be found elsewhere in 
the literature on the family. Perhaps its chief value consists 
in the fact that it brings together into one compact volume much 
that is characteristic of the modern American family. 

Epear SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


Dictionary of American Biography, Volume VIII. Under the 
auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies. Ed- 
ited by Dumas Malone. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1932. Pp. ix + 612, $12.50. 

The volumes of the DAB continue to appear with scheduled 
regularity, maintaining all the time the scholarship, interest, and 
literary standards that have characterized the work from the 
beginning. 

One misses from the title page of Volume VIII the name of 
Allen Johnson, former editor. In one sense this omission is 
to be regretted. So much of the planning, the selection of sub- 
jects, and the assigning of their sketches, as well as the creation 
of what might be called the “soul” of the Dictionary were done 
by Dr. Johnson that objection could not properly have been 
made to the continued recognition of his services to the end of 
the work. At the same time, knowledge of the first editor’s death 
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is so general that none of the credit due his brilliant successor 
could have been withheld. The addition of the name of Miss 
Mildred B. Palmer to the group of assistant editors is a deserved 
acknowledgment of the careful work done by her since her affilia- 
tion with the enterprise. 

This volume covers “Grinnell” to “Hibbard,” and contains 659 
sketches contributed by 324 writers. It would be futile to repeat 
in each review what has been said in several places concerning 
the names included or excluded. It seems a reasonable expecta- 
tion that the method adopted by the committee will result in 
a more representative list than one which any individual might 
attempt to construct. Occasionally, it is true, one will read a 
sketch to find little of permanent contribution to American life, 
then wonder why a Henry Harrisse, for example, was omitted. 

As to the manner of persons whose careers, always carefully, 
often entertainingly, sometimes brilliantly written, are to be 
found in this volume, there is the usual variety: the Guggen- 
heims, Button Gwinnett, signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, one of whose thirty-six autographs sold for $14,000; the 
two Hacketts of the stage, President Hadley of Yale, Edward 
Everett Hale and Nathan the “Martyr Spy,” G. Stanley Hall, 
psychologist; Alexander Hamilton (among the best of the ar- 
ticles, by Allen Nevins), John Hancock (by J. T. Adams), W. S. 
Hancock, Mark Hanna, President Harding (well evaluated by 
Nevins), President Harper of the University of Chicago (well 
written, of course, by Paul Shorey, but proportionately too 
lengthy), Albert Harkness whose First Latin Book plagued many 
of us, Bret Harte, John Harvard, George Harvey, “President 
maker”; Percy Houghton who brought football supremacy to 
Harvard, Nathaniel Hawthorne (another outstanding article, by 
Carl Van Doren), John Hay, President Hayes (Nevins again), 
“Bill” Haywood, labor agitator; Lafcadio Hearn, Phoebe Hearst, 
John Heenan, pugilist; Heinz of the “57 varieties,” Patrick 
Henry (well-done by William E. Dodd), Josiah Henson, es- 
caped slave, the reputed original of “Uncle Tom”; Victor Her- 
bert, America’s most popular composer; Peter Herdic, inventor 
of the Herdic coach which in early years transferred us to the 
Brookland horse-car; Herrman the magician—but these are suf- 
ficient to show the interesting personages one will meet in this 
volume. 
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Of those obviously Catholic, twenty were noted: the Sieur de 
Groseilliers, explorer (contributed by Professor Richman), Anne- 
Thérése Guérin who became Mother Theodore, foundress of the 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods (by Sister Eu- 
genia) ; Father Michel Guignas, missionary to the Sioux Indians 
(Louise P. Kellogg); Louise Imogen Guiney (by Dr. G. H. 
Gensmer who has previously written so satisfactorily of Catholics 
represented in the Dictionary), Bishop-Haid (by Rev. Thomas 
Oestreich), Samuel S. Haldeman, scientist and philologist, and 
a convert (George C. Harvey) ; Abraham Hall, lawyer, politician, 
and author, who was reared a Presbyterian, later became a Swe- 
denborgian, and in 1898 with his wife was received in the Church 
(H. J. Carman); Mother Mary Aloysia Hardey of the Society 
of the Sacred Heart (H. E. Stair), Robert Harding, S.J. (F. J. 
Tschan), Joel Chandler Harris, convert (G. H. Gensmer) ; 
Father Isaac Hecker, founder of the Paulists (R. W. Adams) ; 
Bishop Heiss (Peter L. Johnson) ; Rev. Peter Helbron, Capuchin 
(R. J. Purcell), Joseph Helmpraecht, superior of the Redemp- 
torists (Purcell), Hennepin (Louise P. Kellogg), Bishop John 
Hennessy (M. M. Hoffman), Bishop John Henni (P. L. Johnson) ; 
Charles G. Herbermann (Paul H. Linehan), Joseph Hessoun, 
missionary among the Czechs (Anthony V. Tesar), and Father 
Augustine Hewit, Paulist (R. W. Adams). Also appear the 
names of James Hall, geologist, who joined the Church, but 
later left it; and James A. Herne, born “Ahern,” the actor, 
whose father gave up his faith. 

A comparison with Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy, the standard work in the field before the appearance of 
the DAB, will show how Catholics have fared in the present 
volume of the later work. In Appleton (Vol. III and Supple- 
ment) will be found brief notices of Archbishop Gross, Louise 
Gubert (Sister Mary Agnes), singer; Bishop Healy of Portland, 
F. M. Helias d’Humonde, 8.J., who labored in Maryland and 
Missouri; Thomas Hendricken, first Bishop of Providence, and 
Bishops John Hennessy of Wichita and Thomas Heslin of Nat- 
chez. These do not appear in the present work. On the other 
hand, the names of Groseilliers, Guérin, Haid, Haldeman, Abra- 
ham Hall, Father Harding, Helbron, Helmpraecht, Hessoun, and 
Hewit, listed above, are absent from Appleton. What should 
some day be undertaken is a Dictionary of American Catholic 
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Biography. In a country which has produced the Catholic En- 


cyclopedia such an undertaking should be possible. 
Leo F. Stock. 





A Light of the Church in Kentucky, by Very Rev. V. F. O’Dan- 
iel, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. The Dominicana, 487 Michigan Ave. 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Catholic historians in the United States are deeply indebted 
to Dr. O’Daniel for his unstinted labor in a field which he has 
so sedulously cultivated. Apart from numerous critical studies 
contributed to the Catholic Historical Review and other peri- 
odicals this tireless worker has given us eight splendid volumes 
which are most valuable contributions to the history of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. Not the least important 
of these is A Light of the Church in Kentucky, which reveals 
the life of the Very Rev. Samuel Thomas Wilson, O.P., S.T.M. 

This is not merely a biographical sketch of a remarkable 
figure in the history of the Church in Kentucky; it contains 
many valuable pages which discuss religious conditions in north- 
ern Europe, which are in fact a précis of the story of the tribula- 
tions of the spiritual sons of St. Dominic during the dread days 
of the French Revolution, and difficulties which attended their 
earliest attempt to make a foundation in the United States. 

Says Dr. O’Daniel: “The work may be considered, in a 
measure, an answer to the time-honored counsel, ‘Gather up the 


fragments that remain, lest they be lost.’ ... The world at 
large has a right to know about the great personages of the 
past. Nay it needs such inheritances. ... Apart from their 


educational value, their careers serve not only as a fountain 
of inspiration, but also as a source of fortitude.” 

Father Wilson, the subject of this inspiring biography, was 
no ordinary man. In Central Kentucky, where he spent many 
years of his useful life, no man is held in greater veneration by 
Catholics. He was, in fact, an extraordinary personality. Born 
in England, he was educated in Belgium, where he spent most 
of his priestly life, and held positions of responsibility. He 
passed through the horrors of the French Revolution before 
coming to America. Honors came to him often, despite his 
humility and dislike of publicity. 

He was the first priest to receive the degree of Master of 
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Sacred Theology in the United States, the first provincial of 
a Religious Order in the country, and the first rector of a 
Catholic college west of the Allegheny Mountains. In addition 
he was pastor of St. Rose’s Church where “his piety, zeal, good 
judgment, wise spiritual direction, and eloquence drew crowds 
to the church and priory, while his scholarly attainments at- 
tracted students to the College of St. Thomas of Aquin, from 
far and near.” Among these were many youths who were 
destined in later years to achieve great things: the most re- 
markable was Jefferson Davis, who became President of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

It is difficult to appraise the worth of the many valuable 
chapters of this volume; but to me the two dealing with the 
College of St. Thomas seem the most informative, as they are 
a cross-section of the history of the Church in the Middle West 
for practically a quarter of a century. 

Dr. O’Daniel draws freely from Webb’s Centenary of Catho- 
licity in Kentucky (Louisville, 1884), and the following excerpt 
from this work is illustrative of Father Wilson’s character: “Of 
the four fathers who founded the nucleus whence has been de- 
veloped the Order of Preachers as it exists in the United States 
at the present day, the more admired of the people, as well as 
of the clergy, of Kentucky, was certainly Father Thomas Wilson. 
With the laity of all classes, this was due to the fact that he 
was a man of superior natural gifts and an eloquent preacher. 
The more pious of them, to be sure, had other reasons for their 
admiration. They were the witnesses of his exhaustive minis- 
terial labors, of his habits of prayer and mortification, and of 
his tenderness toward those who sought relief at his hands, 
whether from troubles of body or soul. By the secular clergy 
of the diocese he was esteemed for all these reasons and many 
more. He was a man of varied learning and an accomplished 
theologian; and not even Father David was esteemed more 
capable than he of advising them when they were in doubt as to 
proper modes of procedure in particular emergencies.” (p. 275). 

Shortly before his death Father Wilson founded St. Catherine’s 
Community of Dominican Sisters in Kentucky, near his convent 
and college, the first in the United States. From this arose St. 
Mary’s of the Springs, East Columbus. Out of these two com- 
munities grew others in various parts of the country, and the 
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spiritual daughters of the great Friar-Preacher are to be found 
gathering abundant fruitage throughout the United States. 

There is a suggestion which I feel constrained to make. A 
lengthy paragraph, and the explanatory footnote, p. 119, might 
well have been omitted. So, too, the paragraph at the top of 
page three should be deleted in the event of the issuance of 
another edition. They add nothing to the text; on the contrary 
they mar an otherwise excellent volume. 

Mechanically, there are a few blemishes—one in a caption. 

P. W. Browne. 





The Eternal Sacrifice, an Explanation of the Mass for Children, 
by Louise Doran Ross. Washington: The Catholic Educa- 
tion Press, 1932. Pp. x+197. Price, $1.25. 

Though we have over two million Catholic children in our 
Catholic elementary schools, we have just as many Catholic 
children in our public schools. It is for this second group of 
children that Miss Ross has written her book on the Mass. She 
has had personal and painful experience of the handicaps suf- 
fered by these Catholic children with regard to their religious 
instruction, and therefore has undertaken to provide them with 
what should prove a real help to them in learning about what 
is the heart of our Holy Religion. The book explains the altar, 
the priest’s vestments, and the Mass part by part. More than 
half of the book is devoted to explaining the Mass as said on 
the principal feasts of the year. The section dealing with 
Holy Week is particularly well done. The information is never 
presented in a cold, formal way. The reader feels the author’s 
generous impulse pervading the entire book. The tone of The 
Eternal Sacrifice is that of a heart-to-heart conversation. The 
author has dedicated the work to her godchildren, and has 
evidently put her heart into the book. We expect that all youth- 
ful readers—the book is intended for children of the ages of 
ten to twelve—will respond to the affectionate tone of the in- 
struction. The twenty-two pictures illustrating the text continue 
the tradition inaugurated by Dr. Shields, the founder of the 
Catholic Education Press, that only the best is good enough 
for our Catholic children. 

Though the book is intended primarily for children, we believe 
that many a grown-up will also find the volume both appealing 
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and informative. The author must have ransacked many an 
out-of-the way source for some of her historical, archeological, 
and liturgical details. Scripture stories and legendary lore are 
interwoven to bring out the deeper meaning of the Mass. Choice 
bits of information, such as the details on pages 23-24 about the 
etiquette obtaining at the Court of St. James, illustrate the 
beautiful simplicity of the Catholic ritual. We believe that 
converts in particular will appreciate the book. Their first 
months in the Catholic Church introduce them into so new a 
world that quite often they are in a maze as to the real signi- 
ficance of many a thing. The Eternal Sacrifice will answer some 
of their questions. In fact, we know of one convert who sat up 
into the small hours of the morning poring over this little book. 

While the author took such pains in explaining even the smal- 
lest of details of the Mass and ecclesiastical symbols, she 
strangely overlooked on page 61 to give the meaning of I.HS. 
Yet it is these letters that puzzle not only children but also 
many adult Catholics. Again, it is matter for regret that the 
author has not equipped her text with the usual didactic helps, 
such as chapter summaries, topics for review, self-tests, comple- 
tion exercises, projects, and the like. Such additions would 
have made the book available as a text in our Catholic schools. 
Catechists and teachers generally will also miss the alphabetical 
index that would have rendered the diversified material more 


readily available. 
Feurx M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap. 





The Jesuits and Education, by William McGucken, S.J., Ph.D. 

Bruce, Science and Culture Series. Pp. 352. 

At last we have an authoritative book on Jesuit education, 
written by a Jesuit, done in English, and bringing the subject 
up to date, particularly for American students. It contains a 
wealth of well-documented material on the origin of Jesuit peda- 
gogy and the characteristics of the Jesuit system during the first 
three centuries of its operation ; on Jesuit educational foundations 
in the United States; and on the development and present func- 
tioning of the American Jesuit high school. In an appendix there 
is given for the first time an English translation of that part of 
the 1832 Ratio that deals with secondary education. The foot- 
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notes are fine throughout, the bibliography is splendid, and the 
index really serves its purpose. 

The task performed by Father McGucken deserves to be 
termed scholarly. He has undoubtedly labored with dexterity 
and discrimination no less than with patience and precision. 
His manner of treatment is objective, realistic, scientific. The 
style is correct and simple. The results, on the whole, are grati- 
fying indeed. 

In the preface to this volume, the general editor of the Science 
and Culture Series says of Dr. McGucken: “The attitude of the 
author, it need hardly be mentioned, is never partisan in discus- 
sion, but always purely scientific and critical in the best sense 
of the word.” That is intended as a compliment. I would turn 
it into a complaint. 

I submit that there is such a thing as being too scientific. An 
excess of scientific ardor strangely tends to cool the heart, to 
cloud the imagination, to confuse and bewilder one’s vision. It 
is a question of the proper sort of partisanship. 

My charge and my challenge is that Dr. McGucken is not 
sufficiently partisan. Any layman, whose loyalty to the justly 
renowned Jesuit Order is unalloyed, expects a Jesuit to be 
partisan. What has made the legion of Loyola a factor to be 
reckoned with and a force to be relied upon, what has made it 
valiant and victorious in the war upon ignorance and error, has 
been exactly its resolute and relentless, its uncompromising and 
unimpeachable partisanship. 

Space forbids, though the subject invites, a lengthy discourse. 
Let me illustrate the point of my criticism by examples picked at 
random. At the very outset (p. 12) the author strikes an 
apologetic note. He says: “The activity of this teaching order 
in this country ...is hardly negligible.” I refrain from 
comment. 

On pages 25-36 there are repeated references, with implica- 
tions of reproach, to uniformity and unity in the early Jesuit 
system. “The Jesuits created a world-wide system whose out- 
standing feature was a striving for uniformity.” Such passages 
are irritating. There was unity in the sense of singleness of pur- 
pose and in the sense of concerted and concentrated effort. 
That’s laudable—and, incidentally, that is lamentably lacking 
in too many present-day schools. That there was uniformity in 
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the derogatory sense of modern standardization is not true, and 
I feel that the author should have made this clear. 

What was the ultimate aim of the early Jesuit humanistic 
education? We are assured, before we reach page 40, that it 
was the production of good Latinists, the achievement of 
eloquentia. One wonders about the place of religion and morality 
in this scheme, especially upon reading on page 34 that “it 
should be noted that their aim was not merely the making of 
good Catholics; that could be done by preaching, by missionary 
work, without schools. ...” (Italics inserted.) This must be 
a lapsus pennae. 

Now, what about this eloquentia of the old schools? Was it 
merely a matter of formalistic expression in speech and writing? 
Why, any one who knows anything about any classical course 
worthy of the name knows that eloquentia was but the flowering 
result, the inescapable culture derived from rigorous cultiva- 
tion—knows that the classical student learned not only to speak 
but also to think aright; learned to do things in order and har- 
mony, with temperance and taste; learned penetration, perspec- 
tive, proportion. It is pitiful and perilous to disparage the 
classics in the cynical presence of those who have discarded them 
along with religion. The least that a Christian classical course 
achieves is religious piety, rational purpose and rudimentary 
patriotism. And I defy any one to show that the modern multi- 
form curriculum, when devoid of classicism and religion, achieves 
any one of those things. 

This unsympathetic attitude toward the classics is, alas, slowly 
infecting more and more of our people and of Dr. McGucken’s 
confréres. Jesuit schools once upon a time were distinguished 
and distinctive; if they still enjoy distinction—as many do in- 
deed—it is not because they have preserved their pristine classi- 
cal distinctiveness. 

Another point. The Ratio is supposedly impracticable in this 
modern age (p. 136). It is to be regretted that the Ratio is being 
relegated to the constantly increasing collection of historic edu- 
cational curiosities. This consignment to the museum has been 
condoned by some who should have been among the first to con- 
demn it. This reviewer would remind the author and all who 
agree with the author, that the nature of the school should not 
be determined by current events, by the moods of the moment; 
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on the contrary, the school is to determine and to give direction 
to the course of the surrounding civilization. 

One more point. On page 249 Dr. McGucken quotes, with 
apparent approval, the statement that the Society “has produced 
little or nothing that can be classed as pedagogic literature.” 
I, for one, should never admit that. 

The last “unkindest cut”: Repeatedly, Dr. McGucken, in the 
best fashion of some of our school texts, speaks of Jesuit educa- 
tion in the past tense. 

In the groping progression of the pedagogues across the cen- 
turies the Jesuits have seldom been among the straggling and 
the stumbling. Books, such as the present one, if done with more 
enthusiasm, would help them to adhere to their traditions, to go 
firmly forward in the old way, and thus to remain in the van of 


the educators of mankind. 
Cuar.es N. LiscHKa. 
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